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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


' In the opera-house corridor scene in “‘The Pit”? at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. | 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. a. otk 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors ! a 


HIS MAS 


To get best results, use oniy Victor Needles on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear thet 


Which 
which? 
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Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


Our assortment, as usual, is exceptionally comprehensive, and every 
Handkerchief in the entire stock is guaranteed to be of absolutely pure Linen. 


poine Islands, Guam, 
added for postage. 


Hemstitched, Ladies’, 12%c, 18c, 25c and 50c. each. Men’s, 18c, 
25c, 35c and 50c each. 
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assortment of desirable designs, 25¢ and 50c each, 
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A friend who is “‘big”’ 


who is ‘‘genuine,’’ lifts you out of 
yourself—makes you glow—makes 
you forget life’s mean, little cares. 
|” When you see some ‘“‘thing’’ that is per- 
fect, you feel just the same way. 
There’s something in you that reaches 
out forit. That is the thought back of 
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the New Window Shade Material = 


a Perfection ¢s hard to attain, but Brenlin will make you feel that you 
have come very near it in window shades. 
It is substantial—not thin, translucent like Holland shades. It is a 
strong, closely-woven shade; it really shades. 
Then—itisgenuine. It hasa natural body which makesit hang straight and smooth. 
Opaque shades are “filled.” They are made of flimsy material, ‘‘starched” stiff 
with chalk. In use, this chalk cracks, breaks the threads underneath—the light 
comes through in streaks. Glance at your present shades! 
som: And then—there is Brenlin Duplex—light on one side and dark on the other. 
.— With Duplex your shades are all the same color outside, inside you may have 
” whatever color harmonizes with the room. 
Look for marking closely ; you can only see it by taking the shade in your 
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ING describings | | SAUCE 
counts anddeling gives a piquant flavor indispensable to good 
| |) | Chafing Dish Cooking 
Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters; 
an Steed) Frogs’ Legs and Welsh Rarebit are given aD 
, appetizing and delicate relish by its use. 
Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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it hands; but be sure that tt és there when your shades are delivered. It is your ’ = 
fy", protection against shades that look like Brenlin when new, but “crack.” Holland 
Write today for ee in colors,names of dealersin your city who have tt— Shade 
and‘**The Treatment of Windows'’—showing how to obtain best lighting effects, aster 
45-2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati 
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The Democratic 
Convention at Den- 
ver will be called to 
order the day after these words are writ- 
ten, and by the time they are read, or 
within a day or two thereafter, the can- 
didates will be selected and the platform 
agreed upon. Under these circumstances 
political prophecy, always of doubtful 
value, would be peculiarly futile. It is 
stated that Mr. Bryan’s candidacy had, 
before the Convention opened, a strength 
of three-quarters of the delegates, whereas 
two-thirds only, under the Democratic 
practice, is necessary to nominate. His 
friends, therefore, have confidently pre- 
dicted his nomination on the first ballot, 
although to the last moment supporters 
of Governor Johnson and Judge Gray 
declared that they still had hopes, and 
an almost comic aspect was imparted by 
the declaration of one of Judge Gray’s 
zealous friends that Mr. Bryan would 
do well to accept the second place under 
Judge Gray’s leadership, and plan for 
the Presidential nomination in the cam- 
paign of 1912. The situation as to the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency is in 
quite as chaotic a condition as it was in 
the Republican Convention at relatively 
the same time. Judge Gray, of Dela 
ware, has expressed his unwillingness to 
serve in this capacity, but is still talked 
of; other States have “ favorite sons,” 
such as John W. Kern, for Indiana, and 
Archibald McNeil, for Connecticut; but 
the prevailing feeling before the Conven- 
tion seemed to be that precisely the same 
reason which led the Republicans to nomi- 
nate a New York man—namely, that in 
that State the fight will be, a hot one— 
will lead the Democrats to do the same 
thing; and among the New York men 
talked of are a lawyer, Martin W, Little- 
ton; an editor, Herman Ridder; a ship- 
builder, Lewis Nixon; a judge, W. J. 
Gaynor; and even an old-time politician, 
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David B. Hill. The character of the 
platform is still, as we write, veiled in 
mystery, and the newspapers are divided 
between two opinions—that Mr. Bryan 
wishes to conciliate conservative opin- 
ion, and that he will insist on extreme 
radicalism ! The most sensational devel- 
opment of the week has been in con-- 
nection with Judge Parker’s proposed 
resolution relating to the death of Mr. 
Cleveland. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate and fitting than that the 
Democratic National Convention should 
honor by suitable resolution the memory 
of a great Democratic leader—the only 
one who has filled the President’s chair 
since Buchanan. It is also reasonable 
that such resolutions should be presented 
by the New York delegation. But Judge 
Parker, on his personal initiative, saw 
fit to publish a set of resolutions which 
at once by their wording stirred up bit- 
ter factional feeling. The clauses which 
were criticised were as follows: 


He respected the integrity of our courts, 
and so insisted upon strict enforcement of 
the law that every honest or interest 
might be protected, and ali off€nders pun 
ished without fear or favor. 

He maintained the public credit and honor 
stood firm as a rock in defense of sound 
principles of finance, and resisted the danger- 
ous economic doctrines and practices left by 
the Republican party as a Lertinns to our 


people. 


Of course each paragraph refers implic- 
itly to the adoption and advocacy of a 
specific economic and social doctrine to 
which Mr. Bryan has been opposed, 
and contains the assumption that any 
opposing doctrine is unsound. It 
ought to be added that Judge Parker 
soon saw the desirability of stating that 
his resolutions were framed only in a 
tentative way, and other New York 
Democrats at once pointed out that the 
entire delegation might and would have 


a word to say before such provocation 
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to contention should be laid before the 
Convention. The country at large de- 
plored the fact that even tentatively the 
memory ‘of a great man should be 
exploited to arouse partisan bitterness. 
A characteristically excitable criticism 
made was that of Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson : 

The attempt to drag the dead body. of 
Grover Cleveland from its new-made grave 
into the tumult of a National Convention 
will deceive no one. An invasion of the 
grief of the noble lady who weeps amid the 
silence and the solitude of the granite hills, 
a blow at party concord, it is the act of 
shameless hypocrites. Nor was ever a pro- 
fessional ghoul inspired by a more mer- 
cenary spirit, because the sole aim and end 
of the Murphy-Conners crowd, aided by 
Judge Parker, is the perpetuation of the 
ascendency of the Belmont-Ryan combina- 
tion, to which Democracy owes its last igno- 
minious and well-deserved defeat. 


Last week Secretary 
Taft completed his work 
in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War, turned over its duties to the 
new Secretary, General Luke E. Wright, 
and took up the equally strenuous work 
of the political campaign for the Presi- 
dency. The first problem of this labor 
will be to settle with his advisers. upon 
the choice of the man to be chairman of 
the National Republican Committee. It 
is an appropriate time, as Secretary Taft 
makes this change from public to politi- 
cal service, to repeat President Roose- 
velt’s words, uttered when Mr. Taft laid 
down the office of Governor of the Phil- 
ippines: “ There is_ not in this nation a 
higher or finer type of public servant 
than Governor Taft.” He has held 
many offices; has resigned from office, 
we think, eight or ten times; and with- 
out exception every resignation has been 
in order to assume new duties of greater 
importance and with the motive, not of 
personal aggrandizement, but of broader 
usefulness. If one examines the cir- 
cumstances attending all his appoint- 
ments, this will be seen to be accurate 
in detail as well as a general truth. 
Mr. Taft has been in turn judge of a 
State court, judge of a United States 
court, Solicitor-General of the United 
States, a member of the Philippines 
Commission and its chairman, the first 
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Civil Governor of the Philippines, and 
Secretary of War; and in these and in 
minor offices not named, as well as 
in his professional career at the bar, 
William H. Taft has been an _ inde- 
fatigable worker, a fair-minded judge, 
an admirable executive officer, and an 
administrator who accomplished things 
by persuasion as well as by personal 
force. 


For the fiscal year 
An Unpleasant just closed the 


Situati 
United States Treas- 


ury reports a nominal deficit of sixty 
million dollars. This follows a more 
than corresponding surplus a year ago. 
The result is due to two causes, a decline 
in receipts and an increase in expenses. 
During the long period following last 
October’s panic, a decline both in inter- 
nal revenue and import taxes was to be 
expected. An increase in expenses was 
also to be expected in the increase of 
National obligations, due to a new con- 
ception of governmental duty, regula- 
tion, and control. Whatever we may 
say of the liberal appropriations of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, which came 
to an end a year ago, those of the 
first session of the Sixtieth (December, 
1907, to June, 1908) were certainly extra- 
liberal, authorized as they were under 
circumstances not existing during the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, namely, falling 
receipts and the expectation of a deficit. 
Of the increased expenditures, the War 
Department called for nine million dol- 
lars more than last year, and the navy 
twenty-one millions more. Pensions 
aggregated fourteen millions more, and 
public works seventeen millions. Of 
the last-named amount the sum of eleven 
millions stands for additional outlay on 
the Panama Canal, an item really charge- 
able to “ plant ” rather than to the actual 
expense account. ‘There is also an in- 
crease of three million dollars in the item 
of interest, due to the Government’s pay- 
ment of interest on the Panama Canal 
bonds. The year’s reclamation of the 
public lands has cost about thirteen 
millions, not far from last year’s figures. 
Indeed, many of the heaviest disburse- 
ments are for improvements of a perma- 
nent nature. The deficit, therefore, mav 
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be more apparent than real. Treasury 
officials claim that the amount of new 
debt created during the year was only 
$7,000,000 in excess of the amount of 
old debt redeemed, in addition to which 
$85,000,000 was expended in public 
works of various kinds. Be this as it 
may—and Treasury statements suffer 
from an antiquated system of bookkeep- 
ing—the apparent deficit can be trebly 
covered by the Government’s cash in 
the Treasury and its deposits with the 
National banks. But a continuance of 
deficit might before long put the Govern- 
ment in a position where, failing the 
necessary economy, the shortage would 
have to be made good by new bond 
issues or new taxes. 


& 


_ The decision just handed 
Land-Grabbing down by the Supreme 
Court for the District of Columbia in 
the Hyde-Benson case will strengthen 
the Government in its prosecution of 
alleged land thieves. The case was 
tried in the District of Columbia, since 
it is the seat of the General Land Office 
in the Department of the Interior, the 
executive department of the Government 
involved. Secretary of the Interior 
Hitchcock co-operated in every way with 
the Department of Justice in its prosecu- 
tion, as have his successor, Secretary Gar- 
field, ex-Land Commissioner Ballinger 
and the new Commissioner, Mr. Dennett. 
Besides Hyde and Benson, two other 
principals, Schneider and Dimond, were 
indicted. The alleged conspiracy arose 
under the Acts of Congress admitting 
California and Oregon into the Union. 
The Federal Government granted certain 
sections of Federal public lands to those 
States for public school purposes. The 
laws of each State provided for the sale 
of these lands, with profit to the State, to 
its citizens, but only on the purchaser’s 
oath that the land was taken for his 
exclusive use and benefit. Thus, any 
Oregonian might acquire three hundred 
and twenty acres in his State, and any 
Californian—where the land was rough, 
mountainous, and unfit for cultivation— 
six hundred and forty acres in his State. 
All the really valuable of these lands 
were disposed of at a dollar and a quar- 


ter an acre. In 1897 Congress passed 
an Act providing for the exchange of 
State lands privately owned, situated 
within National forest reserves—or, as 
they are now called, National Forests— 
for public lands outside. The Act did not 
require the lands in exchange to be of 
equal value. It was seen that a large 
profit might be made by securing title 
to the remaining and almost worthless 
school lands and exchanging them for 
valuable Government timber lands else- 
where. It is charged that Hyde and 
Benson secured persons to apply for 
these State school lands by paying them 
a small price for the use of their names, 
and that the principals then paid the pur- 
chase price for the.land and took assign- 
ments by deeds of transfer from the per- 
sons procured to make the application. 
In some instances it is even charged that 
they employed the names of fictitious per- 
sons, and by forgeries completed the 
purported chain of title to themselves 
from such fictitious persons. ‘Titles thus 
secured from the State were really bogus. 
Then the defendants are charged with 
deeding these lands to the United States 
in the attempt to secure good titles to 
valuable public lands belonging to the 
Federal Government. 


But these Hyde-Ben- 
son -eperations con- 
cerned only the undis- 
pesed-of school lands within the National 
Forests—then established in California 
and Oregon. Not being content with 
them, Hyde and Benson, according to the 
contention, then attempted to control the 
establishment of new National Forests 
so that they would include other areas 
secured by them. To this end it is 
charged that they bribed officials, whose 
duty it was to make reports upon the 
proposed National Forests, to induce 
them to include the lands in which the 
conspirators had or expected to have an 
interest. It was further charged by the 
Government that one of the conspirators 
visited Washington and bribed certain 
employees of the General Land Office in 
the District of Columbia to expedite the 
consideration of cases where their lands 
had been included in National Forests, 
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so that the Government’s patents to its 
public lands might be secured by them 
in effectuating their unlawful purposes 
at the earliest possible date. This is the 
basis of jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia. ‘The conviction of two of the 
principals upon all of the counts of the 
indictment would indicate that the jury 


believed them guilty as charged. As the - 


public lands selected by the conspirators 
in exchange for theirs are now, it is be- 
lieved, worth in the aggregate more than 
ten dollars an acre, the Government is 
in a way to save millions. The wide- 
spread character of the Hyde-Benson 
scheme will be appreciated from the fact 
that the lands involved are situated in 
almost all of the public land States of the 
Union, more than twenty of the States 
and Territories being affected. The ben- 
eficial results of the recent decision to 
the Government are incalculable, not 
only in restoring to it lands selected 
under the fraudulent practice charged in 
the indictment, but in the checking of 
similar schemes. 


The “ Civic Revival ” recently 
conducted in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, with a population of 
about one hundred thousand, shows the 
possibilities of a movement based on the 
principle that true morality is social mo- 
rality. Grand Rapids possesses a Board 
of Trade with a membership of one thou- 
sand men. One of its committees, com- 
posed of one hundred and five men, is 
known as the Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee. This is divided into subcommit- 
tees whose objects are: a cleaner city, 
a safer city, a better governed city, a 
city of conveniences, a-‘more charitable 
city, and a more beautiful city. Through 
the efforts of the last-named committee, 
forty addresses were delivered in as 
many public schools on Arbor Day, and 
ten thousand elm trees were given to 
the children and planted by them in all 
parts of the city. The Rev. Alfred W. 
Wishart, formerly of Trenton, New Jersey, 
and now of Grand Rapids, proposed to 
the Municipal Affairs Committee that it 
start a campaign of education in citizen- 
ship to be known as “ The Civic Re- 
vival.” The suggestion was promptly 
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acted upon, and Professor Charles 
Zueblin, who has lately severed his con- 
nection with the University of Chicago, 
was invited to become the Civic Revival- 
ist. Invitations were sent to various 
musical, literary, social, and business 
organizations to co-operate with the 
Board of Trade. Thirty-nine societies 
responded favorably. The meetings 
were advertised widely, the press giving 
daily attention to them. Concerts were 
given every evening by prominent musi- 
cal organizations. Mr. Zueblin spoke 
afternoons and evenings for seven days, 
his lectures covering many phases of 
municipal life. He taught the princi- 
ples of city-making and the ethics of 
good citizenship. He described the 
good and bad features of city life, and 
the notable achievements of those cities 
whose experiences particularly illustrate 
what may be accomplished by intelligent 
co-operation in the working out of a 
comprehensive city plan. In spite of 
several heavy rain-storms, more than 
ten thousand people attended the lec- 
tures.. Roman Catholics and Jews joined 
with Protestants in the movement. 
Prominent merchants, manufacturers, 
and bankers acted as ushers. Working- 
men in large numbers were present. 
The students of civics in the High School 
were given credits for reports of the lec- 
tures, and hundreds of them used the 
opportunity to study municipal problems. 
Many ministers preached sermons on 
civic themes. The President of the Board 
of Trade said: “I have never known 
Grand Rapids to be so thoroughly and 
generally aroused on any subject. The 
interest in the Civic Revival has seized 
all classes of citizens, and created a sense 
of fellowship which is remarkable.” 


One of the definite re- 
sults of the meetings was 
the appropriation by the Common Coun- 
cil, on petitions signed by those who 
attended the meetings, of $1,750, to be 
used by the City Plan Commission to 
secure the services of experts in laying 
out a comprehensive plan for municipal 
improvement. The Common Council 
also voted $1,000 to be used for artistic 
street signs. A feature of the meetings 
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which quickened the civic conscience 
was the use of many lantern-slides, made 
by the Camera Club, showing the disfig- 
urement of the streets by telegraph poles, 
bill-boards, and other unsightly objects. 
The mean approaches to several attract- 
ive public buildings were shown on the 
screen, so that people could see the folly 
of allowing private property to be so 
used as to detract from the beauty of 
public buildings. Several vacant lots 
have been cleaned of their rubbish, and 
many other steps have been taken to 
remedy the defects of a city already 
famed for its beauty and cleanliness. 
Perhaps the most important result is the 
general civic awakening. Many citizens 
in all walks of life who have been indif- 
ferent to their public duties have been 
soundly converted to the civic ideal. 
Men who never gave much thought 
to the ethics of good citizenship confess 
they now realize that religion that does 
not express itself in conduct socially 
useful is not true religion. A new civic 
spirit, a profound sense of the value of 
fellowship, a belief in the practical utility 
of a vision, anda new conscience on the 
evils of city life, these are some of the 
results of the Grand Rapids Civic Re- 


vival. 


“Who will pay your 
old and gray?” This question appears 
as a title on the cover of a handsomely 
printed pamphlet. Within, the State 
Actuary of Massachusetts answers the 
question by telling the reader of the plan 
by which the workingman, using some 
savings bank, can provide a pension for 
himself and protection for his family. 
Last year the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law providing for sav- 
ings bank insurance. The Outlook at 
the time outlined the provisions of the 
measure, Briefly, it authorized any 
savings bank under specified  con- 
ditions to accept, for accumulation in 
a fund, separate from its ordinary 
savings department, deposits to be ap- 
plied to insurance and annuities. After 
necessary preparations by the State 
Actuary, Mr. Hunter, the State Medical 
Director, Dr. Arnold, and the savings 
bank, the first license to establish an in- 


surance and annuity department was 
granted, in June, to the Whitman Savings 
Bank. Other banks, including that of 
which ex-Governor Douglas is President, 
have followed or will probably soon 
follow. If a bank does not wish to 
establish this separate department for 
itself, it is permitted to act as an agent 
to receive applications and premiums 
and to make payments on behalf of some 
other bank that has such a department. 
According to the law, a savings bank 
may offer three kinds of policy: 
it may, first, agree to pay the insured 
am annuity after he reaches the age of 
sixty-five, or, if he dies befote that age, 
to pay his beneficiary the full amount 
of the policy; second, it may, for a 
smaller premium, give him a paid-up 
policy at the age of seventy-five, 
his life being insured in the mean- 
time ; or, third, it may, for a premium 
between these two in amount, give him an 
endowment policy which insures his life 
till the age of sixty-five, and allows him 
the full amount of the policy in a cash 
payment when he reaches that age. 
Thus a man of twenty-five can get a pol- 
icy of the first order to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, be- 
coming a fifty-dollar annuity, for sixty- 


five cents a month, or a policy of the. 


second order to the amount of two hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars for fifty cents 
a month, or a policy of the third order 
to the amount of two hundred and forty- 
six dollars for fifty-five cents a month. 
The highest policy obtainable is one for 
five hundred dollars, and the highest 
annuity is one hundred dollars. Fora 
man of twenty-four, this can be obtained 
for a dollar and a quarter a month. Be- 
sides the cheapness of the rates and the 
monthly payments, there are two distinct 
advantages in the plan: one is that pre- 
miums may be paid, at the option of the 
insured, by the bank itself from savings 
deposited in the name of the insured ; the 
other is that profits of the insurance de- 
partment of a bank, beyond a certain 
specified_percentage, go to the policy- 
holders. he cheapness of the rates is 
due to two facts: first, the State, by 
maintaining the Actuary’s department, 
pays some of the necessary cost of in- 
surance, which in ordinary insurance is 
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borne by the company; second, no 
agents are allowed to solicit this insur- 
ance, and therefore the large cost of 
such agents is altogether eliminated. 
The State and the savings banks share 
the minor cost of publicity. The re- 
sponsibility for the success of the plan 
depends upon the plain people of the 
State. Will they have the foresight and 
the initiative to go to the bank and buy 
protection, as they go to the grocery to 
buy provisions? It was well worth 
while for the State to offer them the 
opportunity. 

The Sport Of all the multitude of events 
of Spelling of the meeting of the National 

Educational Association at 
Cleveland last week, the most picturesque 
was the inter-city spelling bee. It assumed 
the aspects of an amateur sporting event. 
Spelling teams representing Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, and Erie were 
on hand. Asacrewin a fit condition 
for a race keeps in trim by an easy pad- 
dle and by rehearsing racing starts, or a 
football team varies its rest on the last 
day before the game by a short run across 
country, so on the day before the match 
the New Orleans team, which had been 
quartered in the city for about two days, 
met at a hotel for light spelling practice. 
The New Orleans team, moreover, 
showed its sporting spirit by declining 
the courteous offer of a special pro- 
nouncer accustomed to the Southern 
inflection.. The coaches declared that 
their charges were ready to take their 
chances accordmg to Webster. At the 
spelling bee itself the audience was all 
expectancy. Groans of disappointment 
arose every time a word was muffed; 
and loud applause burst forth as each 
difficult word was gathered in. Two 
of the contestants attained a perfect 
record. One was a colored school-girl of 
Cleveland, the other a white school-girl 
of Pittsburgh. The victory went to the 
Cleveland team. The assistant superin- 
tendent of that city, Mr. Hicks, who 
started the spelling bee revival, had 
anticipated the success of this team. 
He did not seem to think that foreign- 
born pupils were-at a disadvantage, for he 
remarked that on the Cleveland team 
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there were only of American birth. 
The more serious work of the Convention, 
like that at conventions in past years, 
was of great value in two respects. In 
a peculiar sense teachers are, during 
school terms, continuously expending 
themselves in stimulating others; in such 
a convention as this they restore the 
equilibrium by receiving a stimulus from 
others. Such a convention, moreover, 
abounds in concrete suggestions from 
the specialist which can be applied to 
the practical duties of the school-room. 


The three most important 
subjects under general dis- 
cussion were training for 
vocation, moral training in the public 
schools, and the education of exceptional 
children. Of these three, the last was, 
in the main, of interest to teachers 
themselves, though of course the public 
in general still needs to learn that the 
child who is deaf, or blind, or crippled, 
or in any way defective, has as much 
right to education as any other child. 
In the discussion on moral training the 
emphasis was wholesomely on the su- 
preme importance of the personal char- 
acter and practical influence of the 
teacher. ‘The discussion of the training 
for vocation was most varied. The con- 
clusion, briefly, of it all, might be put 
thus: The tendency of our present 
school system is to develop a class edu- 
cation. It trains children away from 
the farm, the workshop, the factory. 
The more advanced the school, the more 
it tends to narrow its influence to one 
class. Boys and girls who need more 
training drop out of school because the 
school fails to give them the kind of 
training they need. Legislation which 
keeps such boys and girls-out of indus- 
try keeps them in idleness. The rem- 
edy is not the subjugation of these boys 
and girls to industry, but the enlarge- 
ment of the function of the school so 
that it may train them for industrial and 
an industrious life later. The fear of too 
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early specialization was tersely answered 
by one speaker who, referring to the 
idleness into which many boys and girls 
fall, said that the specialization which 
ought to be feared most was “ specializa- 
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tion in deviltry.” It is gratifying, 
also, to record that emphasis was 
laid upon the need of appropriate 
industrial training in the rural schools, 
such as would fit boys and girls fora 
wholesome and necessary life in the 
country. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention were marred by the activity of 
agents of the school-book publishers. 
Undoubtedly, these activities were exag- 
gerated in the newspaper reports; but 
so great a body as the National Edu- 
cational Association ought not to allow 
even the appearance of commercial in- 
terference with its organization. The 
directors of the Association, in conse- 
quence ofthe great financial burden 
which the Association had come to bear, 
voted to discontinue the practice of in- 
vestigating special subjects, but at the 
same time made the reasonable request 
that Congress appropriate for the Bureau 
of Education sufficient funds to carry on 
such investigation for the benefit of the 
country at large. In its resolutions the 
Association reasserted its recommenda- 
tion for small school boards, for the ex- 
tension of playgrounds, and for higher 
compensation for teachers; it expressed 
its gratification in the progress of edu- 
cation in the rural schools and in the 
effort to remove abuses from students’ 
sports; most significantly of all, it recog- 
nized the responsibility-of the public 
schools for the training.of pupils so that 
moral standards in business and finance 
should be higher in future generations 
than they have been in the past, and it 
urged in the public schools “ the reading 
and study of the English Bible as a liter- 
ary work of the highest and purest type 
side by side with the poetry and prose 
which it has inspired and in large part 
formed.” 

What does a man get 
from a college course? 
The answer to that ques- 
tion may not be the same as the answer 
to the other question, What does he 
think he gets? Yet perhaps one can 
formulate an answer to the one by learn- 
ing the answer to the other. The Har- 
vard Illustrated Magazine, conducted by 
undergraduates of the university, follow- 
ing the example of some periodicals that 


The Victim 
Turned Judge 


have a larger field, recently made a 
postal card canvass of the Harvard 
Senior Class. It asked each member of 
this class to name his three “ favorite 
courses " and his three “ most regretted 


courses ” and to give the reasons for his 


choice. There were one hundred and 
sixteen cards returned filled out in time 
for tabulation. It is possible, indeed we 
should say supposable, that the answers 
are hardly typical of the whole class. 
There must be a considerable propor- 
tion of undergraduates who would not 
regard such a canvass very seriously; 
but the proportion of answers received 
compares very well with the proportion 
of answers that are sent in response to 
other canvasses of this kind. The 
editors of the magazine, moreover, who, 
it may be assumed, know pretty well the 
personnel of the class, announce that 
the answers “come from every type of 
man, and seem to be fairly representative 
of the opinion of the class.” According 
to one mode of computation, the course 
which received the greatest number of 
points in its favor was one on the types 
of fiction in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, conducted by Professor 
Bliss Perry and an assistant. According, 
however, to another method of computa- 
tion in which the enrollment in the courses 
was taken into consideration, the course 
which stood at the head of the list is one 
which Professor George H. Palmer has 
for years conducted in ethics. If this 
postal card canvass is really typical, it 
seems that undergraduate judgment—in 
its likes at least—after it has been ripen- 
ing for four years at Cambridge is thor- 
oughly sound. The answers which this 
canvass brought were as frank in con- 
demnation as in approval. Some of 
this condemnation is visited upon the 
teacher. One man ascribes his dis- 
like of a course to “its too youthful 
and therefore harsh instructors ;” and 
another to the “reprehensible person 
who has it in charge.” Others are less 
severe on their superiors, and ascribe 
their failure to circumstances. One 
man, for instance, makes the hours of 
the day in one of his courses—half-past 
one and nine o’clock, the sleepy hours 
following meals—share the responsibility 
with “a petty assistant.” Another man 
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blames the “physical discomfort of 
Boylston Hall,” and a third, recognizing 
that somebody besides an undergraduate 
may have too heavy burdens to bear, 
has the grace to say that his instructor 
was an “overworked” as well as an 
“irritable man.” Some students, look- 
ing still further for a cause for farlure, 
actually found it in—themselves. One 
frankly says that a certain course did 
him no good because of his “ personal 
dislike of the subject;” another, still 
more candid, gives as the reason his 
“unfitness for the subject ;” a third did 
not have time to follow the subject up 
with other courses, and a fourth says, 
dubiously, of a course he condemns as 
absolutely a waste of time, “ I may not 
be a judge of its value, for I only took 
it the first half-year, got a ‘C,’ and then 
dropped it.” What seems to vex the 
undergraduate mind most is that these 
regretted courses not only failed to do 
good, but in certain cases actually did 
harm. One man, with an assurance 


that ought to carry conviction, laconically ° 


declares of a course in English: “ Spoiled 
my writing.” And another says of the 
same course: “Kills all originality, 
besides being ‘an unholy bore.” All 
judgment, however, is not adverse. 
Says one senior, with gratifying recog- 
nition of his own wisdom, “I regret 
no courses; I selected my programme 
with care, and had a purpose in each 
course chosen.” Several, indeed, avow 
a total absence of regret, unless it be 
that there was not time for more 
courses. Some of the criticism is dis- 
criminating in its approval as well as 
in its condemnation. Itis interesting to 
note how largely the personality of the 
instructor counts as a factor, whether for 
or against a course. Not unnaturally 
the undergraduate values his study ac- 
cording as it is interesting or dull. Oc- 
casionally he sees, or thinks he*sees, the 
practical utility of the instruction he 
receives. Sometimes he recognizes the 
intellectual value of a piece of work 
even though it does not grip his thought. 
Usually, however, he counts a course 
good if it is forceful; and if in this he 
is partly wrong, he is also partly right. 
The best teachers, we can all testify, are 
the teachers who somehow create in their 
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pupils the power of attention and the 
power of application that outlasts the 
course. 


The dedication of the 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
emorial 


Memorial at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on Tuesday of last 
week, was the occasion of a gathering 
of writers unusual both in numbers 
and in interest. Rarely has American 
literature of to-day been so generally 
represented in one place. The dedica- 
tion ceremony was held in the morning, 
at Music Hall, the Mayor of the city, 
Mr. Wallace Hackett, presiding. That 
Portsmouth takes pride in the work and 
fame of the author of “ The Story of a 
Bad Boy ” was evidenced by the popular 
interest awakened by the suggestion that 
the Nutter House, as it is called, which 
belonged to Mr. Aldrich’s grandfather, 
and is so delightfully described in ‘‘ The 
Story of a Bad Boy,” should be pur- 
chased and preserved as a memorial of 
Mr. Aldrich. Mayor Hackett took up 
the suggestion with characteristic vigor, 
while Mrs. Aldrich and her son, by 
their devotion, extraordinarily skillful 
work, and generous contributions, car- 
ried the scheme out to an ideal comple- 
tion. At the public exercises, Governor 
Guild, of Massachusetts, spoke for a 
commonwealth in which Mr. Aldrich 
had done much of his best work, and 
which held him in the greatest regard ; 
while Colonel Higginson, Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Gilder, Mr. Clemens, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, and Mr. Mabie brought 
out the different aspects of Mr. Aldrich’s 
work and genius. Mr. Howells’s de- 
lightfully characteristic personal remi- 
niscences were brought to a close by the 
reading of a poem, and Mr. Robert 
Bridges read “ The Singing Heart,” one 
of the most charming tributes to Mr. 
Aldrich which have appeared. Mr. Gilder 
read two poems; and at the unveiling 
of a very successful portrait by Mr. 
Alfred Houghton Clarke, in the Nutter 
House, a sonnet by Dr. Henry van Dyke 
so happily expressed the sentiment of 
the occasion that The Outlook reprints 
This is the house where little Aldrich read 
The early pages of Life’s wonder-book 
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With boy’s delight. Beside this ingle-nook 
He saw the driftwood fire of fancy shed 
Weird colors on the pictures blue and red. 

Boy-like he skipped the longer words and 

took 

His happy way, with searching, dreamful 


OOK, 
Into the deepest things most simply said. 


Then came his turn to write: and still the 
flame 
Of vivid fancy lit the tales he told ; 
And still he won the laureled poet’s fame 
With simple words wrought into rhymes 
of gold ; 
Look, here’s the face to which this house is 
frame,— 
A man too wise to let his heart grow old. 


The Nutter House, or 
The Old House +1. Old Bailey House as 
it is sometimes called, having been pur- 
chased by the Memorial Association, 
was so restored that it stands to-day 
exactly, as it stood in every detail when 
Mr. Aldrich spent his happy boyhood in 
it. Inside and outside it is precisely as 
he saw it in the days when he was un- 
consciously collecting material for “ The 
Story of a Bad Boy.” The wall-papers 
have been restored, the old furniture has 
been collected, the kitchen reproduces 
the kitchen of one hundred years ago. 
The old books have been collected or 
replaced, and the smallest articles of fur- 
nishing, even of clothing, have been 
brought back to the old home. In the 
attic are to be found the spinning-wheels, 
old-fashioned lanterns, foot-stoves, odds 
and ends which made the old garret so 
delectable; with the little theater upon 
which Mr. Aldrich lavished his early 
invention, The pianos, reading-lamps, 
china, silver, great four-poster beds, old 
prints on the walls, music on the racks, 
old-fashioned stools of haircloth, deco- 
rated with hand-work, great clock in the 
hall, all things have been so completely 
collected by Mrs. Aldrich’s tireless 
efforts, or so perfectly reproduced, that 
the house is not only a memorial of Mr. 
Aldrich’s childhood, but is one of the 
most complete illustrations of pre-Revo- 
lutionary life in the country. In a fire- 
proof building in the garden have been 
placed Mr. Aldrich’s manuscripts, auto- 
graphs, pictures, first editions, and a 
great number of presentation copies, 


together with portraits and memorials 
of every kind. On the walls hang many 
of the familiar photographs and auto- 
graphs with which Mr. Aldrich’s friends 
have long been familiar. Mr. Francis 
Bartlett, of Boston, an old friend, has 
added to the collection a complete set 
of the first editions of Mr. Aldrich’s 
books. Rarely has an author been so 
happily commemorated; for rarely has 
an author aroused such devout and in- 
telligent affection in those nearest him, 
or gathered about him such a host of 
friends and lovers, as Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 


Professor Allen, whose 
death, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, occurred 
last week, is chiefly known to the gen- 
eral public as an interpretative writer 
on theological subjects. He is one of 
an increasing number of authors who 
treat theology in a religious spirit, that 
is, rather as a vital experience than as 
an abstract philosophy. His “ Continu- 
ity of Christian Thought” traces the 
undercurrent of Christian experience in 
European history, and shows that the 
modern theological trend is vitally and 
historically connected with Greek philos- 
ophy, and cannot properly be called a 
“new theology,” save as it is a new 
expression of a type of spiritual experi- 
ence which has existed in the Christian 
Church ever since the day of Pentecost. 
In his “ Life of Jonathan Edwards” Dr. 
Allen gives an interpretation of that 
enigmatical character, and discloses in 
his philosophy that intermixture of an 
almost pantheistic mysticism and a 
Puritan intellectualism which accounts 
for the peculiar charm that has always 
attached to Jonathan Edwards’s writings. 
In “Christian Institutions” Dr. Allen 
is not seen at his best, for it is thought 
and life rather than institutions which 
interest him; but he discovers the life 
in the institutions, and his book is per- 
vaded by the same spirit and reaches 
substantially similar conclusions to those 
of Dean Stanley and Professor Hatch. 
It is by the “ Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks,” probably, that Dr. Allen is 
most widely known. Though not written 
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with an altogether free hand, and in fts 
original form less condensed than he 
would have chosen to make it, this biog- 
raphy is a prophet’s interpretation of 
one of America’s most prophetic preach- 
ers. Professor Allen’s latest book, 
“Freedom in the Church,” is a plea for 
liberty of interpretation of the Creed. 
Most widely known as an author, Dr. 
Allen was best known as a teacher. His 
pupils at the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, where for many 
years he was Professor of Church History, 
remember him with that peculiargratitude 
which we always feel toward the man who 
has given us a new vision of truth and a 
new impulse to life. Dull indeed was the 
student who got neither gift from attend- 
ing Dr. Allen’s classes. But those got 
the most who came nearest to him; and 
they who were privileged to attend the 
seminars at his home will never forget 
the man, nor lose the inspiration to a 
well-ordered freedom of thought which 
his teaching and his personality combined 
to inspire. Both as teacher and author 
history will account him as one of the 
great leaders of liberal Christian thought 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


A big-hearted, kindly, 

friendly, and delightfully 
ncele Remus 

humorous’ writer’ has 


passed from us through the death of Joel 
Chandler Harris, at Atlanta, last week 
Friday. What has been said of Mr. 
Harris as an author is equally true of 
him as a man—his personality was as 
attractive as his writing. Always retiring, 
and even shy, he was sincerely dear to 
those who penetrated beyond that shy- 
ness, for they found geniality, genuine 
interest in large questions, and, above all, 
thorough sincerity and honesty of char- 
acter. His “Uncle Remus ” books had 
scientific value in that they were careful 
studies in folk-lore; but they had im- 
mensely higher value in that they charmed 
and pleased innumerable thousands of 
children. And in all his story-writing 
there was a pleasant and cheerful touch 
that reflected in a natural way the homely 
life of Northern Georgia which Mr. Harris 
had absorbed from childhood and in 
which he delighted. The village and 
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plantation life of this section is a most 
tempting subject for the short-story writer 
and has been richly utilized by the late 
Richard Malcolm Johnston and others, 
but none of this school has brought ont 
the local color, the dialect, the dry, drawl- 
ing wit, and the shrewd wisdom of the 
Northern Georgian as did Joel Chandler 
Harris. It should be noted also ‘that 
Mr. Harris did good service to the South 
in bis editorial work on the Atlanta 
Constitution—a work which lasted at 
least a quarter of a century. With his 
colleague, the late Henry W. Grady, 
whose life he wrote, he did much to 
establish new ideals and an open-minded 
spirit toward the Nation, not only in 
Georgia but throughout the South. 


It -has been said of 
Murat Halstead, who 
died last week ‘in his 
old homestead in Ohio, that if all his 
writing for newspapers were gathered 
together in book form the result would 
be a library of five hundred _ vol- 
umes; and he is quoted as estimating 
his work at an annual average of a mill- 
ion words for forty years. Some idea is 
thus given of the often unrecognized toil 
of an industrious journalist. Mr. Hal- 
stead’s sobriquet “ Field-Marshal” was 
bestowed because of the vigorous and 
intelligent military criticism contained 
in his letters from the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. He began his work as 
a reporter on the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial fifty-four years ago, and had 
been identified with the paper (later the 
Commercial Gazette) as reporter, news 
editor, editorial writer, and proprietor 
from that time to the day of his death, 
although at one time he had editorial 
charge of the Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
The Commercial Gazette has been a 
paper of strong Republican views, and 
has long been also a genuinely influen- 
tial journal throughout the Middle West. 
Mr. Halstead was one of the few remain- 
ing newspaper writers—one can hardly 
think of any others except Colonel 
Watterson and Dr. McKelway now in 
active service—whose personality, like 
that of Greeley in the past, was an 
integral and all-important part of his 
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journal, He was noted in his profes- 
sion for his rapidity and facility. He 
was repeatedly abroad as a special corre- 
spondent. Among his books are “ The 
Story of Cuba,” “ The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,” ‘‘ Life of President McKinley,” 
“Life of Admiral Dewey,” “ The Boer 
and British War,” “The Galveston 
Tragedy,” and “ The War Between Rus- 
sia and Japan.”’ 
The exhibition entitled 
4 ae “ The Orient in London,” 
opened on June 4 by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, President of the 
Board of Trade, marked an epoch in the 
history of missionary enterprise. The 
Agricultural Hall, large as it is, was none 
too large for the great variety of ex- 
hibits from missions in all parts of the 
world, the series of pageants, full of 
glow and color, representing episodes in 
the history of mission work, the sixteen 
thousand voluntary helpers who have 
assisted or who are assisting in the 
exhibition, and for the crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the empire. Through 
this exhibition multitudes who would 
otherwise have remained ignorant or 
indifferent will learn to recognize, as 
Mr. Churchill said,;‘* that no great bene- 
fit, no lasting treasure, was ever secured 
by a purely self-centered movement.” 
‘We have possessed,” he said, “‘ the fac- 
ulty of enthusiasm for great causes which 
do not immediately affect us. We have 
learned that no man and no class or 
nation can ever raise itself except by 
trying to raise others, too.” It was a 
notable tribute that this energetic young 
statesman, who has been closely con- 
nected with British Colonial administra- 
tion for the last two and a half years, 
paid to the work of the missionaries. 
He has recently been to Uganda, and 
he spoke in the highest possible terms 
of the success which had been achieved 
in that country. Officialism no longer 
ignores or opposes the work of the mis- 
sionaries. For, to quote Mr. Churchill 
once more, in referring to the services 
which they had rendered, “ you cannot 
put into words the value of the moral 
service.. The strength of: the empire is 
in the essential goodness of its moral pur- 
poses, its spirit of earnest philanthropy, 


and its high principle of religion. It is 
on these things that the permanent con- 
tinuation of the British Empire must be 
based.” He was only echoing the words 
of many statesmen, scientists, and travel- 
ers, and men like Darwin and Stevenson 
have offered their tribute to the achieve- 
ments of these pioneers. 


The London Missionary 
Society has long felt that 
some attempt should be made to furnish 
a complete and graphic epitome of its 
workin many lands. The frontier limits 
of its missionary enterprise march with 
the confines of the world, and the North 
West Territory, Central Africa, India, 
and the Pacific Islands, and many other 
countries both East and West interpret 
to the eye the multitudinous effort and 
benevolent work of those whose names 
have now become household. words, 
More than ever is there need for such 
sacrifices as are daily made by their 
successors, for modern civilization often 
presents to the native mind its worst 
rather than its best side, and a large part 
of the work of the missionary is to offer 
an antidote to the evils created by com- 
mercial greed and the social vices of the 
white man. This is not a wholesale 
condemnation of the trader, but it is an 
admission that the oneness of the human 
race is not demonstrated by that cupidity 
which often puts in the shade our humane 
motives, but rather by the spirit of benev- 
olence and self-sacrifice which has led 
men and women to forsake homes of 
comfort in order to carry to natives in 
far-off countries, side by side with the 
gospel of the spoken word, the actual 
deed of good will in the erection of 
schools and hospitals and in the estab- 
lishment of industrial undertakings per- 
meated by philanthropy. Great changes 
have come over the face of the churches 
during the last twenty years. The 
spirit of historical research and the 
present-day unrest due to the unsatis- 
factory social and economic conditions 
of the poor have their counterpart in the 
new methods and more scientific equip- 
ment which every great missionary 
society now considers to be essential. 
Perhaps this is in no sphere more marked 
than in the science of medicine. Almost 
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every missionary is either a medical man, 
orat least has received somemedical train- 
ing, and this indirect attack upon the 
prejudices of the colored races has been, 
especially mv China, over and over again 
crowned with victory. Nothing has 
obliterated the theory of the “foreign 
devil” so completely as the mercy and 
sympathy shown by this noble band of 
men and women in binding up the 
wounds and assuaging the pain of natives 
whose deep-seated prejudices could’never 
have been removed by argument or dis- 
cussion. The question as to how far 
the East can really be influenced by the 
West is an important one, and it is cer- 
tain that much that the West has to offer 
will be ineffective if imposed from with- 
out, an accretion rather than an organic 
growth. The London Missionary Society, 
by means of this exhibition, has shown 
how to reach the peoples of the world 
through those deep-seated ideas and 
feelings common to all —— 

The quiet heroism and 
resourcefulness of Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, con- 
stantly evoked by his perilous work on 
the Labrador coast, saved his life in a 
recent experience of the most perilous 
and dramatic sort. The story, as told 
to reporters by the captain of the mis- 
sionary steamer Strathcona, is, briefly, as 
follows: Dr. Grenfell had left Battle 
Harbor, Labrador, to attend! patients at 
a settlement ten miles distant, and was 
traveling over the ice with a pack of 
dogs, when he found himself driven off 
the coast by a moving ice field. Before 
he realized it he was in an area covered 
only with broken drift ice, and before 
he could stop the dogs the animals had 
carried. him into the water. The dogs 
attempted to climb on Dr. Grenfell’s 
back, and he was obliged to fight the 
animals before he was able to climb.on to 
a solid piece of driftice. The dogs also 
succeeded in saving themselves. With 
the wind blowing a gale, the temperature 
ten below zero, and night at hand, the 
doctor would have been frozen to death 
but forthe ingenuity he displayed. Tak- 
ing off his skim boots, he cut them in 
halves and placed the pieces over his 
back and ehest to shield those parts of 
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his body. As the wimd and cold m- 
creased he determined to kill three of 
the dogs to afford him more warmth and 
to supply the other beasts with food, 
fearing that, becomimg hungry, they 
would tear him to pieces. As it was, 
they attacked him savagely, and he was 
bitten terribly about the hands and legs. 
He wrapped himself up in the skins of 
the dead dogs, but still found it so cold 
that he repeatedly had to run about the 
ice to keep up the circulation of the blood. 
Hoping that the next day he would 
be in sight of land, though the ice was 
fast receding from the shore, Dr. Grenfell 
took the legs of the dead dogs, and, 
binding them together, made a pole, to 
the top of which he attached part of his 
shirt to serve as a signal. ‘The flag was 
seen by fishermen at Locke’s Cove, Mare 
Bay, and they rescued him. 


M. Georges Clemenceau, 
the French Prime Min- 
ister, has at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the Serate’s consent 
to follow the Chamber of Deputies in 
authorizing the Government’s purchase 
of the Western Railway of France. The 
line is over 3,100 mileslong. Added to 
the nearly 2,500 miles of railway now 
owned by the State, it gives the Govern- 
ment about 5,600 miles to manage on 
its own account, over a fifth of the total 
railway mileage in Franee. The Gov- 
ernment’s action. does not necessarily 
mean that it intends thus to “ national- 
ize” all the French railways. M. Cle- 
menceau is not abeliever m State owner- 
ship of all things, not even of all rarlways, 
but only of those essential as means 
towards the correction of abuses. His 
ideal is to make fully adequate the 
State’s power of railway regulation and 
control, and only im flagrant cases, like 
that of the Western Railway, to supersede 
this by “ nmationalization.”” By means of 
the present action the Government conft- 
dently expects that sufficient pressure will 
be broughton the other railway companies 
to make them adopt the methods of man- 
agement applied by the State to its rail- 
ways. The Stateis a larger potential factor 
in the French railways than is generally 
supposed, By the law of 1842, railway 
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construction was left mainly to private 
companies, but they were superintended 
and, if necessary, assisted by the State, 
The periods of State guarantee of four of 
the six greatcompanies terminate tn 1914, 
Under any circumstances the existing 
abuses would presumably be corrected 
within six years—in time to apply for a 
further guarantee. But the adrort Pre- 
mier proposes to have them corrected 
immediately and to utilize the present 
state of popular feeling to that end. 


a 
The Recount 


Hard and bitter as the struggle has 
been into which Mayor MoClellan, of 
New York, was forced rmmediately upon 
his election to office over two years and 
a half ago, he has issued from it not 
only with victory but also with great 
personal honor. Assailed with jeering 
and abustve epithet in the newspapers 
which his opponent, Mr. Hearst, con- 
trols, he has kept silence, and with ad- 
mirable dignity and self-restraint has 
refused to be drawn into anything re- 
sembling an altercation. Made a de- 
fendant, however, in an attack upon the 
recorded verdict at the polls by which 
the office of Mayor was intrusted to him, 
he has maintained a patient and active 
resistance. Yielding on not a single dis- 
putable point, he has forced his adver- 
sary to resort to every available legal 
weapon and mode of attack, and to test 
the title to the utmost. The charge, 
finally brought by the Attorney-General 
of the State, was that the ballots cast in 
the mayoralty election of 1905 were 
fraudulently counted. Under quo war- 
ranto proceedings these ballots were re- 
counted before a judge and jury. Bal- 
lots accepted as valid and ballots rejected 
as void were scrutinized. As was to be 
expected, the judgment of those who re- 
counted the ballots did not always com- 
cide with the judgment of the election 
inspectors who counted the ballots in 
the first mstance. The difference, how- 
ever, between the plurality as finally an- 
nounced and that as originally recorded 
was minute—a difference of a few hun- 
dred in a total vote of over half a million, 
that is, a difference of something less 


than one-seventh of one percent. The 
result ts that, after all avenues of assault 
have been attempted, the verdict of the 
election remains unreversed. 

At the sacrifice of no little personal 
popularity, some chances for political 
preferment, and a large sum of money, 
Mr. McClellan has by his course ren- 
dered a valuable public service. He 
has, in the first place, made the very 
man who, by crying fraud, induced a 
multitude of people to distrust the valid- 
ity of elections, prove that the ballots 
cast were honestly counted. [In the sec- 
ond place, he has made evident the 
absurdity of the practice which requires 
the legally elected and seated candidate 
to bear those burdens of an election 
contest which should rightfully fall upon 
the people. And, in the third place, he 
has successfully withstood and disered- 
wed modes of dealing with elections 
which, if not vigorously opposed, would 
make of democratic rule a thing of 
instability and turmoil. 

After the verdict was rendered, the 
New York American, Mr. Hearst’s 


morning paper, had the effrontery to say . 


editonally, “ It is certain that the ballot- 
box frauds and ballot-box stuffing, which 
he |Mr. McClellan] has struggled des- 
perately to cover up for two years and 
a half, hdve been uncovered and proved,” 
‘Fhe only charges of ballot-box stuffing 
which were brought, Judge Lambert, 
whose “patience and fairness” this 
same paper acknowledges, dismissed as 
not worth consideration. As to the 
other ‘“ ballot-box frauds,” the Judge 
had this to say: 

It-must appear to you, as it does to me, 
that the accuracy of the original canvass 
was Quite as complete and certain as the 
one reached here by this body. The evi- 
dence disclosed here that there was no 
fraud so far as the conduct of the election 
officers was concer ned, appearing from direct 
evidence, and we found in the boxes votes 
that correspond: to the reeord they made of 
the official returns upon that night. I only 
speak of this for the purpose of exonerating 
those men from the charge of fraud that was 
made here. 


On frauds such as repeating and im- 
trmidation, before the counting of the 
ballots, the recount did not and could 
not east any light. All that the reeount 
showed was that the election officials 
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expressed an opinion concerning the 
validity of a small proportion of the bal- 
lots which differed from that of the Judge. 
If their opinion was erroneous, it erred 
on the side of severity, for the Judge 
was more lenient in accepting ballots 
than they. It is plain, then, that, if fraud 
is to be looked for, it must be discovered 
before the votes are cast; after the vote 
is cast, care need be taken, not against 
fraud, but against blunders. 

As for the second point, a statement 
from the Mayor makes that clear : 

What this controversy has cost the con- 

testant I do not know. I do know, however, 
that I, the legally elected Mayor of this city 
have been forced to pay over forty thousand 
dollars to defend my title, not including 
counsel fees, which are still substantially 
unpaid. I know, moreover, that the tax- 
payers of the State of New York have been 
forced to contribute heavily to the expenses 
of the contestant because of the extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented action of the 
Attorney-General in bringing the contest in 
the name of the State. If any one was 
entitled to receive State aid in this proceed- 
ing, one might have thought that it should 
have been the legally elected Mayor rather 
than the contestant. 
It will require, we understand, a special 
act of the Legislature to relieve Mayor 
McClellan of this burden. Such an act 
ought to apply to all future cases of this 
kind. Public office is not a piece of 
private property; it is the property of 
the public intrusted for administration 
to an individual. It is the public, there- 
fore, that ought to bear the cost of meet- 
ing an attack upon its legality. 

Regarding the third point, The 
Outlook reasserts here what it has 
repeatedly stated before and what the 
outcome of this contest has rendered 
obvious. It is of utmost importance 
that every reasonable means be adopted 
to ascertain the choice of the people 
promptly after an election, and that then 
‘the verdict as recorded be made final. 
Essential to the maintenance of popular 
government is the cheerful and ready 
acquiescence of the minority in the 
decision of the majority. It is because 
this essential factor is lacking that pop- 
ular government in certain Latin-Ameri- 
can republics has been perverted to 
government by revolution. It is only as 
this factor is scrupulously maintained 
that popular government has thrived and 
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will thrive in the United States. It is 
better that occasionally the wrong man be 
seated than that the habit of questioning 
the officially recorded result of an election 
and of rebelling against it be encouraged. 
Let the election be made as fair as 
possible, and the counting be made as 
intelligent and honest as possible, and 
then let the ballots be destroyed. The 
law providing for a special recount, which 
Governor Hughes, on grounds of politi- 
cal expediency, urged and signed, The 
Outlook regarded as a bad law, not only 
on grounds of constitutionality and prin- 
ciple, but also on grounds of the highest 
expediency. Mayor McClellan did the 
manly and public-spirited thing when he 
made it possible for the courts to set 
that law aside and render it void. He 
has been equally manly and public- 
spirited in resisting every attempt cava- 
lierly to call in question the normally 
ascertained verdict at the polls. 

These are lessons that the whole coun- 
try may learn from the protracted recount 
in New York. 


The Duty of Cheerful- 


NESS 


A well-known scholar and author, 
writing of the late Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, said: “ When I last saw Mrs 
Palmer I was in a hopeless state, caring 
little what I did, especially as regards 
writing. I never mentioned this to her, 
but, with that marvelous instinct of hers, 
I think she perceived it. At any rate, 
she began at once to kindle me, and 
before I knew what was happening I was 
afire to do a man’s work again.” This 
is a significant example of the influence 
of a thoroughly vitalized spirit, rich in 
knowledge, hope, and faith. If the land- 
scape of human thought and feeling were 
visible to the eye for a moment, it would 
be seen that great masses of cloud lie 
over a large part of its surface, and that 
many men and women live in a mist. 
This is largely the exhalation of moral 
and physical disease. In any endeavor 
to pass on the significance and worth of 
life, it ought not to be forgotten that 
humanity is not whole, but is to a very 
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considerable extent the victim of the 
diseases which it has largely brought on 
itself. It was a sick world into which 
the Great Physician came, and it isa sick 
world which he is still trying to cure. 
Men and women have distorted views of 
life. They break under burdens, resent 
limitations, cry out against sorrows which, 
if they were well, they would meet with 
quiet resolution and bear with quiet 
strength. The querulousness of the 
sick-room, the anxiety of the hospital, 
pervade the atmosphere in which men 
and women live, and there are relatively 
few who see life as it is and see it whole. 
There are relatively few, therefore, who 
are competent, by reason of sanity—that 
is to say, health of mind, body, and 
spirit—to pronounce authoritative judg- 
ments on life, and to interpret it ade- 
quately and justly. 

We are coming to understand the 
tremendous influence of one mind over 
another, and of the mind over the body, 
and to see what possibilities are opening 
up through a more intelligent use of the 
mind. This knowledge brings with it 
an unescapable obligation. If it is a 
man’s duty to call in a physician when 
he is ill, and use every endeavor to make 
himself whole, it is equally his duty to 
reinvigorate his body through the use of 
his mind, and to be, so far as possible, 
his own physician, or at least to co-oper- 
ate with his physician. And not only 
is it a man’s duty to cure himself; it is 
also his duty to reinvigorate society and 
dissipate the fogs of the world by his 
serenity, cheerfulness, and courage. Pes- 
simism is a form of disease. It is a 
miasma which enervates, discourages, 
and lowers the vitality, precisely as hope 
and courage reinvigorate, reinspire, and 
evoke gallantry of spirit. If the facts 
of life were a great deal blacker than 
they are, and human conditions a great 
deal harder, it would still be the duty of 
men to crush despair under their feet 
and to infuse into the air of the time 
courage, hope, and faith. 

This is, perhaps, the highest form of 
help a man can render to his fellows, 
because it helps them to help themselves. 
It is far better to put courage into a 
despondent man than to place money in 
his hand; to send a man back into the 


fight because he wants to go, through the 
reinvigoration of his spirit, than to take 
him home and make him comfortable. 
It is far better that a man should give 
his life heroically than that he should 
save it pusillanimously. In this time 
especially, when so many vital problems 
are to be solved, so many hard conditions 
confront serious men and women, when 
wider knowledge has produced a clearer 
and deeper consciousness of the sorrow 
of life, every man and woman ought to 
carry a brave spirit and make a generous 
contribution of good cheer to the fund 
of common feeling. It is no time for the 
despondent and the despairing. No 
matter what the danger is, or how black 
the outlook, despondency and despair 
have no part to play. Society has no 
more dangerous enemy in such a time 
as this than the pessimist who robs it of 
hope and weakens it when it needs all 
its strength. 


The Life that Now Is 


Rome, June 28.— The Ossevatore Romano» 
the organ of the Vatican, in an editoria 
concerning the recent Pan-Anglican Com 

ess in London, says: “ Religion without a 
egitimate hierarchy, although calling itself 
Christian, is a religion only for this world, 
as the questions discussed by the Pan-Angli- 
can Congress show. Throughout the cen- 
turies all religions that have arisen without 
the seal of the real divine personality were 
similar to that discussed at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress. All of them aimed at securing 
the largest amount of joy in this life without 
caring for the other world.”"—Zuropean 
cablegram. 


We might reply that the ablest and 
most influential Papal encyclical issued 
in many a year was that of Pope Leo XIII 
on Socialism, which had wholly to do 
with this world, that the last three Popes 
have laid an emphasis on temporal sov- 
ereignty which is without a parallel in 
the demands of any other Christian 
Church, and that in the Lord’s Prayer, 
which constitutes so important a feature 
in the Roman Catholic ritual, the only 
kingdom prayed for is a kingdom of 
God on the earth. But the ¢u guogue 
argument is never very convincing; nor 
is it to be doubted that many persons, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
share the feeling expressed by the Osse- 
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vatore Romano against a religion the 
object of which is to secure the largest 
amount of joy in this life. Is that feel- 
ing justified ? 

The ancient Hebrews were taught to 
look forward, not backward, for their 
Golden Age. Their prophets foretold a 
time when a new social order would be 
initiated on the earth; when the wars 
would cease and the implements of war- 
fare would be transformed into imple- 
ments of industry; when government 
would no longer be founded on force but 
on a universal sense of justice; when 
ignorance would give way to knowledge 
which would cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea ; when poverty and oppres- 
sion would be abolished, and every man 
would sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, and no one should molest him or 
make him afraid. 

This kingdom of God on the earth 
was the burden of Christ’s teaching. 
He told his disciples that it would not 
come suddenly, revolution would not 
inaugurate it; that it would grow up 
secretly, no one would know how;; that 
the growth would be very gradual, 
against much opposition and through 
much agitation and much self-sacrifice ; 
that it would not involve the dominance 
of the Jewish nation over other nations, 
but would include Gentile as well as 
Jew ; that it would be a kingdom of uni- 
versal blessedness, blessedness founded 
on nobility of character ; and, finally, he 
counseled his disciples when they prayed 
to pray that this kingdom might come 
and the will of God might be done on 
the earth as in heaven. 

It is always difficult to change men’s 
point of view. Notwithstanding Christ’s 
explicit teaching, his disciples at first 
believed that he would presently return 
in clouds with his holy angels and bring 
in the kingdom of God with very great 
observation. As time passed on and he 
did not come, they began to hope that 
the Roman Empire would be converted 
and become a Christian empire and this 
would be the kingdom of God on the 
earth. It was converted and did become 
a Christian empire— nominally; but 
Rome under Constantine was no more a 
kingdom of God than Rome under Nero. 
Then the disciples began to think that 
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the Church was the kingdom of God, a 
confusion of terms still not uncommon. 
The corruptions in the Church destroyed 
this hope, and then they gave up the 
ideal of a kingdom of God on the earth, 
and substituted for it a kingdom of God 
in the heavens, and for an endeavor to 
establish a new social order on the 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
substituted an endeavor to save as many 
as they could for another world out of 
this world, which they gave up in despair 
as hopelessly lost. | 

All this time the kingdom of God was 
growing up on the earth as Jesus had 
predicted it would: gradually and with. 
out observation, naturally as a seed 
grows out of the ground, in spite of 
much opposition, and through much 
agitation and sacrifice. Slavery was 
gradually abolished, systems of popular 
education were established, war was 
ameliorated and made less frequent, 
public opinion was created, government 
by force gradually gave place to govern- 
ment by reason and conscience, poverty 
was lessened and property was more 
equably distributed. ‘Taught by history, 
in these later days the Christian Church 
is beginning to recognize that Jesus 
Christ came to establish a kingdom of 
God on the earth, not to prepare for a 
kingdom of God in the heavens, that the 
kingdom of God is what Paul declared 
it to be, righteousness and peace and 
joy in a holy spirit: righteousness, that 
is, the practice of doing unto others as 
we would have others do unto us; peace, 
that is, the spirit of good will and co-op- 
eration taking the place of the spirit of 
envy and competition; and joy in holi- 
ness of spirit, that is, universal welfare 
based on righteousness and good will. 
Our religion is becoming less mystical, 
more natural ; less theological, more soci- 
ological; less a self-conscious preparation 
foran unknown world, more a conscious 
endeavor to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this world; in brief, less 
ecclesiastical and more in harmony with 
the hopes of the Hebrew prophets and 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

The strength of the Church, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, will be found in 
recognizing this world movement and 
giving to it sane and spiritual interpreta- 
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tion. It is the rabbinical and ecclesias- 
tical conception of religion, not the con- 
ception of the prophets and of Jesus 
Christ, which has evoked skepticism. 
Says Frederic Harrison: “ We believe 
that selfishness can be cured only by 
Religion—by a social religion, the aim of 
which is not to land the believer in 
heaven, but to reform human nature 
upon earth. Religion has never fairly 
set itself to that direct object, though 
incidentally it has done much to promote 
it, often without intending it, and some- 
times in spite of its own dogmatic pre- 
cepts.” The answer to Frederic Harri- 
son is that the endeavor to reconstruct 
society by reforming human nature upon 
earth was precisely the aim of the Hebrew 
prophets and of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
modern Church, in making this its aim, 
is rededicating itself to the work of its 
Divine Master. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has always maintained 
that the parsonage or rectory should bea 
part of all church property, and has, fur- 
ther, believed that this permanent abode 
of transitory parsons should be adjacent 
to the church, under the very shadow of 
its towers or spire, that the secular and 
spiritual life of minister and family may 
be blended in one perfect whole, even as 
the separate buildings comprising the 
church property stand closely related, 
each to the other, on common ground. 
The convenience of such an arrangement 
has appealed to the Spectator—for who 
could act as guardians of the church 
with so keen an interest as the incum- 
bent pastor and his helpmeet? What 
more fitting, thought the Spectator, than 
that the watch-tower should be the par- 
sonage, and the dwellers therein the 
custodians of the church ? 


The Spectator has noted with satisfac- 
tion instances of calls to new ministers 
where emphasis has been placed upon the 
fact that the salary will be augmented 
by free use of a dwelling for the minis- 
ter’s family. So the call reads, “‘ Salary 
offered you is $ and the parson- 
age,” the parsonage standing as a sort 


of perquisite, representing so many dol- 
lars saved in rent, car-fare, and shoe 
leather. If, perchance, the parsonage 
be small and the family large, there must 
be a certain amount of contraction on 
the part of the members; while if the 
reverse situation be the case, a corre- 
sponding amount of expansion will be 


necessary. It is the old story of Pro- 


crustes and his bed—when travelers too 
long of stature were relieved of their 
unnecessary inches, and those too short 
were stretched out to the length of the 
bed, in both cases the desired fit being 
attained. 

& 


The Spectator now admits that he has 
been too greatly influenced by the finan- 
cial side of the question, thinking only of 
the church’s interest in having its guard- 
ian close at hand, as well as the saving 
of rent money for the minister. After a 
sojourn of ten days in one of those con- 
veniently located parsonages, the Spec- 
tator retracts his former opinions as mis- 
taken ones, and confesses that his views 
have entirely changed. 


The parsonage in which the Spectator 
has been an honored guest is the pride 
of the parish. It was a happy day when 
the last dollar of debt had been paid and 
the minister's family moved their posses- 
sions to the new home. It was also 
equally joyful for the family to feel them- 
selves settled in a house which—for the 
time being, at least—they could call 
their own and allow themselves to be 
unconscious of rent day, naturally believ- 
ing that the monthly stipend hitherto 
paid for rent would cover a multitude of 
“wants” not regarded as necessities 
when rent money must be saved. The 
Spectator, too, was one who allowed him- 
self his due proportion of joy at that 
time, and, with others, was puffed up 
with pride whenever “our parsonage” 
was alluded to. He recalls a speech he 
made in a parish meeting, to the effect 
that “‘an increase in salary could not be 
expected, now that a home was furnished 
rent free,” which speech met with such 
hearty approval that others took it u 
and repeated it year after year, during 
which time the Spectator was absent 
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from the church, and all its interests 
were as past history to him. 


Returning to his old home and the 
church of his youth, the Spectator gladly 
accepted the invitation to tarry with the 
minister’s family, and occupy that cham- 
ber kept, in all well-regulated parsonages, 
for “religious tramps.” It was Christ- 
mas week, when church and Sunday- 
school festivities were in order; the 
parson must prepare his Christmas ser- 
mon; the parson’s wife must be in a 
dozen places at the same time, while the 
small boys were ever under foot; it was 
at such a time and under such circum- 
stances that the Spectator had reason to 
change his mind. He saw the disad- 
vantage of having a parsonage less than 
a mile from the church, and, if he be 
tried for heresy in venturing so radical 
an opinion, he must say, like other mar- 
tyrs, “I can take no other course.” 


The sexton of the church is a young, 
irresponsible boy, who lives at a distance 
from his duties, but knows the parson is 
close at hand to make sure the fires are 
built, keep the church in order, and do 
the necessary work himself if the boy 
sexton fails to appear. The key is kept 
at the parsonage for the convenience of 
all. When the choir meets for rehearsal, 
the bell rings and “ The key, please,” is 
the greeting. This is repeated on every 
occasion when access to the church’ is 
desired, the sexton himself often being 
one of the applicants when his own key 
has been forgotten. So this key is 
sometimes on its nail for a brief period ; 
sometimes is mislaid, or in a small boy’s 
pocket, but is a/ways in a state of activ- 
ity. The Spectator wondered why, with 
equal propriety, a bank president is not 
the custodian of his bank, and called 
upon for keys whenever the scrub-woman 
wishes to wash his floors ? 


But the Spectator learned that the key 
was only ove item in the demands of 
church on parsonage. All things from 
kindling-wood to dish-towels were bor- 
rowed. Mrs. “ Committee on Refresh- 
ments” was dressed for the evening’s 


entertainment, and could she have an 
apron to wear while preparing sand- 
wiches? There was a shortage on 
butter, so “just a little, please, to make 
out enough.” Santa Claus was minus a 
beard, so the parsonage supplied the 
much-needed cotton batting. The tables 
looked bare, and the parson’s wife was 
known to have innumerable centerpieces 
and doilies, so wouldn’t she like to lend 
them? Besides the actual wants sup- 
plied, the Spectator made a note of the 
interruptions and hindrances caused 
from too close a proximity to the church. 


“T thought the meeting was at two 


o’clock, so as I am an hour ahead of 
time, I have run in to make a friendly 
call.” “I haven’t time to go to the 
church, but would like to leave this cake 
with you to take over, if you will.” And 
this by telephone: “I don’t know what 
kind of a dress Jennie ought to wear 
when she speaks to-night, and wish 
you’d run over to the church and ask 
Mrs. So-and-So, who is there rehearsing 
the girls.” 


Politeness must be maintainéd, tem- 
pers held in abeyance, and an accommo- 
dating spirit at all times shown, or the 
parish would make complaint of the wx- 
christianlike character of those who 
dwell at the parsonage. The Spectator, 
in a sympathetic mood, offered his serv- 
ices one afternoon as doorkeeper and 
“ telephone girl,” and in the few hours’ 
apprenticeship learned a small part of 
the demands made upon minister and 
family, most of which could have been 
avoided had the parsonage been farther 
removed from the church. Happy the 
man—and a wise one is he—who accepts 
a call to a church not blest with a par- 
sonage, and a drave man is he who 
declares to the committee informing 
him of the vote of the parish to build a 
parsonage that such a home is not de- 
sired, and will not be occupied by him 
unless a mile or two distant from the 
church. Such bravery will be supported 
by the Spectator from this time on, and 
an influence—unlike that of former 
days—will be exerted by the Spectator 
for the independence of church and 
parsonage. 


The Temperance lidal Wave 
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HEN a flock of curlew fly from 
Nova Scotia to South America, 
twenty-five hundred miles ina 

straight line without a stop, in_less than 

three days, it is a remarkable example of 

a swift physical transition. The birds were 

not blown there by a gale of wind; they 

did not get there by accident. They set 

out for South America when they started, 

and every bird got there on his own 
wings. 

Swift transitions in public sentiment 
are sometimes puzzling because unex- 
pected; but when we analyze them, they 
come within the accepted laws of cause 
and effect. They are usually the result 
of definiteness of aim and a great deal 
of personal exertion. When the news 
came to the North that several States in 
the South had voted for State prohibition, 
it came to many as a great surprise, 
especially to people who regarded pro- 
hibition as a dead politica] issue. Some 
thought it a social spasm, a magnetic 
brain-storm at the South, and all sorts 
of guesses were made as to the thing 
that brought it about. But to those 
familiar with the history of temperance 
legislation in that section of the country 
there is no mystery about it. The mani- 
festation in the South is not the result 
of any sudden or unaccountable transi- 
tion of public opinion; it is not due to 
any hidden causes ; they are easily visible 
when we seek them. It is not the result 
of an earthquake, nor the irruption of a 
volcano; it is simply a ripening process 
like the blooming of a rose. 

Georgia did not have to wait till 1907 
to find out that an African negro filled 
with New England rum is not conducive 
to social peace or industrial energy; it 
learned it in 1733. That benevolent 
penologist, General Oglethorpe, when he 
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founded the colony, got the trustees to 
prohibit the importation of both the rum 
and the negro. Fifty years ago in Georgia, 
as in Maine, State prohibition was a live 
political issue, and the seed of temper- 
ance education was early sown in that 
fertile State. The fact is that many peo- 
ple at the North have been altogether 
ignorant of the moral forces which have 
been working at the South for social 
renovation. As has been shown, how- 
ever, in a previous article, the movement 
for social regulation of the liquor traffic 
is not local or ephemeral; it is felt over 
the length and breadth of this continent, 
and even in Europe and Australia. 

What are some of the forces and influ- 
ences which have brought it about? 
They are personal, organic, educative, 
industrial, political, and moral. So far 
as Our own country is concerned, it is 
not difficult to trace them. 

In December of 1873 the writer was 
summoned as a journalist to study a tem- 
perance crusade, as unique and curious 
as any of the medizval crusades to cap- 
ture Jerusalem. It was a crusade of 
women, and its weapon was prayer. It 
is odd enough that an en/r’acte from an 
opera by Jean Jacques Rousseau should 
have become a prayer-meeting melody 
in the United States, though unknown in 
religious worship in France; but it is 
not more odd than that Dr. Dio Lewis, 
of Boston, mainly known for his light 
gymnastics and Turkish baths, should 
have started a prayer crusade. Nobody 
knew just what was Dr. Lewis’s view of 
the philosophy of prayer. He was gen- 
erally thought to be a skeptic; and at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in a public 
meeting some rash ministers tried to 
corner him with questions as if he were 
a young theological student at an ordina- 
tion, but with a superb gesture he 
adroitly waved them aside, and in a gale 


of eloquence carried the audience before 
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him as he told how he had received the 
benediction of a devout and praying 
mother. Apparently Dr. Lewis took the 
modern pragmatist view, that anything 
was a good weapon that achieved results. 
Under his effective inspiration Mrs. 
Eliza J. Thompson, of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
started the crusade. The new method 
was for a band of women to go to the 
saloon and ask the privilege of praying. 
If they were not admitted inside, they 
prayed on the sidewalk. The saloon- 
keepers, if not converted, were dazed, 
benumbed; their customers fled. In 
fifty days the prayer crusade had shut 
up saloons in two hundred and fifty 
towns and villages of Ohio. The move- 
ment swept to other States. Its failure in 
Massachusetts was general, not absolute; 
one victory is recorded. So great was 
the crowd of curious observers in one 
saloon at Worcester that the writer of 
this article took refuge behind the bar. 
He was solemnly approached by one of 
the women and begged not to sell any 
more intoxicating liquor. ‘I promise 
you,” he said, “that I will never sell 
whisky again in my life,” and the promise 
has been faithfully kept. As for the real 
barkeeper, he had made good his escape. 
The novelty of the movement—which 
must not be confounded with that of 
Carrie Nation and her hatchet many 
years later—soon passed away. The 
evil spirits banished from Ohio soon 
came back, with an even larger percent- 
age of alcohol to the gallon. But in the 
crusade there was a germ of a wider and 
greater movement, and in less than a 
year later, in November, 1874, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was organized. 
It was incorporated in Washington in 
1883. It has now 300,000 members in 
the United States, and is organized in 
every State and Territory in the Union, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
The State of Illinois chose for one of 
its two statues to commemorate its great- 
est citizens in Statuary Hall at the Capi- 
tol in Washington the figure of a repre- 
sentative American woman. In the circle 
of statesmen and soldiers which form an 
imposing group in that hall the prophetic 
statue of Frances E. Willard commemo- 
rates not only a great personality but 
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the vast organization to which she gave 
an international impulse. Seated some 
years ago with her and with Lady Henry 
Somerset around a tea-table in the home 
of the latter in London, the writer heard 
of the plans of these two women to 
organize the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union around the world. Since 
that time seven international conven- 
tions have been held, and there are half 
a million members in fifty nations. 

It is in the United States, however, 
that the organization has been most 
effective. Its machinery is simple, well 
oiled and co-ordinated. Itcan reach by 
the next mail, if necessary, every legisla- 
tor in every State in the Union. Itisa 
remarkable illustration of the power of 
women to organize for moral results. 
The sphere of its work has broadened 
into thirty-five departments. It is agi- 
tating for an eight-hour day, for peace 
through arbitration, the rescue of outcast 
women, to establish juvenile courts and 
industrial education, and to promote 
social purity; but its work for constitu- 
tional prohibition and total abstinence 
for the individual is that for which it is 
most widely known. Untiring persever- 
ance in prayer and work, a faith which 
no obstacles can daunt, and a ceaseless 
persistency in hammering away at an 
objective point, are characteristics of this 
organized movement. “Men may get 
tired and stop,” said a political leader 
to me, “ but these women never get tired 
and never stop, and it is they who did 
most of the work in our State.” 

Whenever an election is to be held for 
local option or for State prohibition, it 
is the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union that forms processions of boys 
and girls to sing, carry banners, and 
make personal appeals for temperance. 
A Congressional Representative from 
Alabama said that the sight of these 
children in Birmingham, many of them 
from the families of drunkards, bearing 
a banner inscribed, “ Please, sir, vote 
for us,” ‘* Please, sir, give us a chance,” 
was one of the most dramatic and effect- 
ive weapons in the campaign. Some 
voters saw the procession with wet eyes, 
and then went and voted “dry ”’ at the 


polls. 
Systematic and semi-scientific teach- 
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ing enforced by moral and religious 
precept and example, organized and stim- 
ulated in the schools throughout the 
country by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, together with its Loyal 
Legions and Bands of Hope, has been 
going on for thirty-four years, and the 
result of this education has been telling 
in the boys and girls who have since 
grown to manhood and womanhood, 
This is one reason of the silent, steady 
growth of temperance sentiment. | 

But this organization of women has 
one limitation. Its members can incite 
others to vote, but, in the great majority 
of States, cannot vote themselves. Some 
organized movement of male voters the 
country over was necessary to give po 
litical effect to these women’s petitions 
to God and man. The organization 
came when it was needed, and its 
cradle was the Piedmont Congregational 
Church, of Worcester, Massachusetts, of 
which the Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., was 
pastor. It was born in 1887, and chris- 
tened the No-License League. Within 
three weeks after the league was started 
in this church there were twenty-five 
church leagues in the city, and then from 
this church movement a city league was 
started. It did not so much create as 
express a new conviction that the fight 
for law and order could not be made 
alone on the lines of the total abstinence 
movement. It determined to strike at 
the saloon, the strongest and at the same 
time the most objectionable intrench- 
ment of the liquor traffic. When a sim- 
ilar movement was formed in Ohio in 
1893, Dr. Mears became President of the 
State organization and suggested the 
effective name of the Anti-Saloon League. 
The Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., 
also a Congregationalist clergyman, took 
hold of the movement about this time, 
and a National organization was the log- 
ical and effective result. It is not tied to 
the skirts of any political party or relig- 
ious denomination. The 100,000 mem- 
bers of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union work with and indorse the Anti- 
Saloon League, as do the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the 
National Temperance Society. Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Bishop Watterson, 
of Columbus, have actively supported 


its efforts, and help from Jewish leaders 
has not been wanting. In no moral 
movement of the country are the organ- 
ized religious forces so well united as in 
that of temperance. 

The Anti-Saloon League is not, there- 
fore, a single organization, but a league 
of organizations. It is directed not 
against the individual but against the 
saloon ; it stands for the largest repres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. It is opposed 
to the license system. It is not a politi- 
cal party, but it uses parties to effect its 
ends. It stands by the men who stand 
by it. Alert, active, practical, the 
League cannot always get what it wants, 
but it gets the best it can. . In Ohio 
and in New York it has even com- 
bined with the brewers to get better 
license laws where prohibition .was in- 
expedient or impossible. 

The growth of the organization has 
been phenomenal. It has stirred up and 
united the churches, but, what is more 
serious to the liquor dealer, it has in 
many States united the voters under this 
one issue. While venality in politics 
has been the discouraging feature in 
popular suffrage, the Anti-Saloon League 
has, without spending a dollar for votes, 
kindled fires of moral conviction which 
have burned out the saloon even in 
places where the ballot had been most 
corrupted. Liquor dealers are begin- 
ning to see that the insurance they most 


need is not against fire, but against . 


the anti-saloon forces. For a long 
time the saloon has been the stronghold 
of politics, and a good deal of dirty, 
mean, despicable politics at that. The 
saloon could not be taken out of politics, 
but in the South a great deal of politics 
has been taken out of the saloon, and 
we have now the politics of the church, 
the prayer-meeting, and the home, and 
doubtless some “‘ Sunday-school politics ”’ 
mixed with it. Agitation, legislation, 
and law enforcement is the plan of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Still a third great army corps in the 
organized war on the saloon is made up 
of the forces of the Christian churches 
in the South. The reproach so often 
made against the Church, that it has 
fixed its eyes too much on a heaven 
beyond, and is not interested in social 
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salvation, applies less to-day than for- 
merly to the churches in the South, 
If Gladstone, John Burns, Carroll D. 
Wright, and the United States Supreme 
Court have not made a mistake in 
diagnosis, intemperance is the gravest 
of all social maladies, and in striking at 
it the Southern churches are going to 
the very root of social disorder. For- 
tunately, they have not been converted 
to the inverted logic of some of our 
social philosophers who write their social- 
istic pellets in capital letters to prove 
that poverty is the main cause of intem- 
perance! - 

Alcohol is essentially a product of 
civilization. Savage tribes have not the 
machinery, mechanical or commercial, to 
make and distribute it. Where alcohol- 
ism exists in savage communities, civil- 
ized man has sent it there. Whether 
among the Indians in the West, the 
negroes in the South, or the blacks on 
the Congo, it is “‘ civilized” rum that is 
working its ravages. The liquor traffic 
requires vast machinery for its produc- 
tion and distribution; it employs a great 
army of men backed up by enormous 
sums of money. It has taken advantage 
of the principle of association in modern 
life. Against such a mighty organiza- 
tion individuals are as powerless as a 
straw in the stream. ‘This is not a con- 
flict that can be settled by a duel between 
David and Goliath, or Alexander and 
Menelaus. The opposing armies, of 
Israel and the Philistines, of the Greeks 
and the Trojans, must settle this in the 
open field. Millions of men and women 
and millions of dollars are involved in 
this fight. The saloon has become the 
symbol of intemperance, and the church, 
the school, and the home are set over 
against it. Politics is the field, ballots 
the weapons, and legislation the object- 
ive point in this great fight. Every 
argument, personal, domestic, racial, eco- 
nomic, moral, or religious, that can be 
brought to bear has been summoned in 
the conflict. 

As to the way the battle is going, it 
is significant that North Carolina has 
just wheeled into the prohibition col- 
umn; that the liquor dealers most frankly 
admit that they have been outstripped in 
strategy and in effective organization by 


their opponents; and that official infor- 
mation communicated to the writer from 
the Treasury Department shows that the 
revenues of the United States Govern- 
ment for spirits of all characters for the 
ten months of the fiscal year ending 
April 30 have fallen off $11,727,286.94. 

No writer going through the Southern 
States to study present conditions can 
see in true perspective this great social 
movement in its historic relations. Per- 


‘sonal observation needs to be supple- 


mented, not by random opinion, but by 
the thoughtful and intelligent testimony 
of witnesses who have watched the devel- 
opment of social forces for the last 
twenty or thirty years. ‘The writer has 
been at some pains to obtain reliable 
data in the South. It is an exception 
to find a Southern Congressman who 
does not know his own district. He is 
obliged to be a close observer of forces 
and results. Requests for information 
were sent to some fifty-three Southern 
Congressmen, most of whom had the 
kindness to respond. They were asked 
to name judges, mayors, chiefs of police, 
sheriffs, and other citizens whose knowl- 
edge on this question would be authori- 
tative. One hundred and twelve persons 
were thus named by the Congressmen. 
To this qualified jury the following 
questions were presented : 

1. What influences, moral, political, 
social, or economic, led to the passage of 
the present law? 

2. How has this law been carried 
out? 

3. What has been the effect on order 
in the community? 

4. Is it possible to say which form 
of regulation—State prohibition, local 
option, or the dispensary—has been the 
most effective ? 

Responses to these questions have 
been prompt and numerous, giving highly 
interesting testimony, showing a first- 
hand knowledge of causes and present- 
ing reliable data as to results. In addi- 
tion, the local press of the South has 
been well gleaned for fact and comment. 
Finally, pains have been taken to get a 
view of the situation, both local and 
general, from the standpoint of the 
brewer, the distiller, and the liquor 
dealer. 
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I regret that limits of space will not 
permit me to give more than the briefest 
review of this interesting testimony. 

In Georgia it is noteworthy that not a 
single one of the witnesses finds in the 
Atlanta riot or any spectacular episodes 
in the campaign the real cause of prohi- 
bition sentiment. An able judge of 
Greene County says: “ The real though 
remote cause of the existence of proht- 
bition laws in Georgia is the persistent 
attitude and teaching of the women for 
the past thirty years that alcohol is 
neither necessary nor desirable, and that 
drunkenness is disgraceful. This senti- 
ment has reversed the ideas of social 
drinking. Local option laws were passed, 
and nearly the entire State became dry 
under them. The shipment of liquors 
from wet cities into the dry counties 
persistently was the immediate cause of 
the exchange of local option for general 
prohibition. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Church were 
the organized factors, and in later years 
the Anti-Saloon League.” 

Local option was the stepping-stone 
to prohibition. It was only by a narrow 
margin that the local option law was 
passed by the Legislature in 1885; but 
when the Legislature met last year and 
the fight on prohibition was precipitated, 
only twenty out of one hundred and 
forty-five counties remained wet. The 
Atlanta riot furnished an_ effective 
weapon for the prohibitionists, and 
helped to drive the State, already exas- 
perated by the atrocities of the saloon, to 
the enactment of the most drastic prohi- 
bition law of any State. 

‘Our prohibition law,” says a compe- 
tent witness, “is being more. effectively 
enforced than any other law against a 
great and general vice.” Opponents of 
the law point to many violations from 
the secret shipment of liquor into the 
State, but another observer says, “ The 
consumption of alcoholics now is about 
as jugs compared to barrels formerly.” 

As to the effect on law and order, the 
court records furnish indubitable proof. 
In Brunswick, after three months’ experi- 
ence, there was a reduction of between 60 
and 75 per cent in the number of cases of 
disorderly conduct. ‘The Mayor of that 
city says: “The effect on order in the 


community has been surprising. The 
decrease in crime since the passage of 
the act has been at least 80 per cent.” 

The Hon. Seaborn Wright, one of the 
prominent leaders in passing the law, 
informs me that in Commerce, Georgia, 
in the first two months after the adoption 
of the law, the cases in the municipal 
court fell off 75 per cent. In Macon 
in the first three months of 1907, under 
bar-rooms, there were 322 cases of plain 
drunks in the Recorder’s Court; in the 
Same period in 1908 there were only 34. 
In Athens in the month of January, 
1907, there were 106 cases in the police 
court, 50 of them drunks; in the same 
month in 1908 there were but 29 cases, 
and but 5 of them drunks. 

The clerk of the Court of Record of 
Atlanta finds the closing of the saloons 
a great benefit to the poor whites and 
the negroes. He sends a copy of the 
police court records, which show that the 
court is doing fifty per cent less business 
this year than last year. ‘The record of 
arrests shows the same falling off of 
about one-half. In spite of the fact that 
the police are much more strict now in 
making arrests, but one-fourth as many 
are arrested for drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. 

As to the dispensary, Athens, Georgia, 
was the first city to introduce it. Sev- 
eral other counties established it, and 
then it was adopted in South Carolina. 
But it is significant that few dispensaries 
remained in Georgia when the prohibi- 
tion law was passed. Dawson County, 
in which for years the dispensary had 
paid every expense of the county, so that 
no county tax was levied, voted it out. 
Clarke County, operating one of the most 
flourishing dispensaries in the State, did 
likewise. The Athens dispensary sold 
$300,000 a year, and realized in 1907 
$55,000 net profit. But the citizens are 
gladly meeting the deficiency by an 
increase of one-fourth of-one per cent 
in tax. ' 

At the meeting of the Georgia State 
Sociological Society at Atlanta in May, 
Judge Broyle, of the Recorder’s Court, 
showed that under prohibition there had 
been a decrease of 2,917 cases in the 
docket of the police court in four months 
as compared with the previous year, and 
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a decrease of 1,484 cases in the number 
of “drunks.” Judge Broyle therefore 
concludes officially that prohibition does 
prohibit. He pointed out, however, what 
he regarded as one serious defect in. the 
prohibition law, and that is the failure 
to state the exact amount of alcohol in 
a beverage that will outlaw it. ‘“ Under 
a recent decision of the Georgia Court of 
Appeals this failure to state the amount 
of alcohol allows almost any kind of a 
malt beverage containing two or three 
per cent or even more of alcohol to be 
sold without violating the law, and these 
beverages can be sold not only to adults 
but to minors.” This opportunity to 
make “ near beer” has been seized upon 
by the Georgia brewers, some of whom 
claim to be doing a better business than 
before. If this be a fact, why should 
not the brewers be- content with the 
situation? The Savannah Chamber of 
Commerce, however, is discontented 
enough to lead a reactionary movement 
in favor of relaxing the law. On the 
other hand, in the great fight for the Gov- 
ernorship between Governor Hoke Smith 
and Brown, his opponent, both men were 
committed to prohibition and to the 


strengthening of the present law rather 


than its relaxation. Has not the time 
come for the venders of a much-adver- 
tised brand of champagne to transfer 
their label “extra dry” to the map of 
Georgia ? 

In Alabama sentiment has long been 
making against the saloon system, and a 
number of rural counties have had pro- 
hibition for years. Some counties estab- 
lished the dispensary system a few years 
ago, so that the actual saloon area left 
was but about one-third of the counties 
of the State when the Anti-Saloon League 
was organized there about two years ago. 
The local option law was passed, and the 
unit of the election necessary to accept 
it was placed at the county, not the beat 
or precinct or city. The fire of enthusi- 
asm kindled by this campaign burned 
further than was expected. The county 
local option law was all that was adopted 
by the Legislature at its regular session 
last year and all that was attempted; 
but when a special session was-called by 
Governor Comer last November on the 
relation of the railways to the State, an 


opportunity was seized to press State- 
wide prohibition, and there was no diff- 
culty in getting the two-thirds vote 
required. ‘This State law does not go 
into effect in those counties where elec- 
tions have not been held until January }, 
1909; the results observed are based on 
the county local option law. Reports 
are uniform that there is less drunken- 
ness and less crime. ‘In many coun- 
ties the jails are practically empty. In 
several cities the police force has been 
reduced. The negro croons most pa- 
thetically, with strange intonation, ‘ Old 
Booze is dead.’ ”’ 

The Chief of Police of Birmingham 
reports a decrease in crime and improve- 
ment in public order. The State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
estimates that general crime has been 
reduced more than 60 per cent and 
drunkenness 85 per cent. The judge 
of the Criminal Court of Gadsden says 
the influence which led*to the passage 
of the law was “good women and bad 
whisky.” 

Especially interesting from Alabama 
is the testimony of avowed prohibition- 
ists as to the efficiency of the dispensary. 
The Rev. Samuel E; Wasson, of Hunts- 
ville, says: ‘ The dispensary is an im- 
provement over the saloon. I have seen 
the operation of both on the same people. 
I say without hesitation that there is not 
a single exception in the police records 
of Alabama where the dispensary has 
followed the saloon that it has not re- 
duced public drunkenness and disorder 
from 25 to 75 per cent. It also in- 
creases the public revenues phenome- 
nally. Where one saloon paid a license 
of $1,000 annually, the dispensary will 
pay into the public treasury approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year, and at the same 
time improve the public morals at least 
fifty per cent; but it has its evils and is 
by no means the final solution of the 
liquor question. I am first for prohibi- 
tion and then for the dispensary.” 
There is other testimony to the same 
effect, but anothér observer adds: “ The 
corruption of the dispensary has de- 
stroyed it in this Southland.” The Hon, 
Frank S. Moody, President of the First 
National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
says: “ About 1898 the dispensary was 
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introduced in the State, and spread into 
twenty or twenty-five counties. A dis- 
pensary was in operation in Tuscaloosa 
four or five years. The old topers drank 
less and there was practically no making 
of new topers. Crime due to drunken- 
ness almost ceased in this county, It 
may be doubted whether a sudden and 
extreme prohibition law is, all things 
considered, as good a way of handling 
the problem as a well-regulated dispen- 
sary system. I do not undertake to speak 
positively about the matter. It may be 
that prohibition is best in the rural dis- 
tricts and the dispensary is best in the 
larger towns and cities.” 

The Rev. Francis Tappey, Minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Huntsville, while maintaining that the 
dispensary is better than the open saloon, 
reports that there is less crime in the 
prohibition counties. 

Of all the Southern States, Tennessee 
furnishes the most interesting illustration 
of the gradual development of public 
opinion through local option. Away up 
in the mountains is Sewanee University. 
Thirty years ago it felt the need of some 
protection against the liquor traffic, and 
in 1877 the so-called “four mile law” 
was passed, making it unlawful to sell 
liquors within four miles of an incorpo- 
rated institution of learning. It was 
afterwards applied to all schools in incor- 
porated towns of less than two thousand 
inhabitants. Liquor was driven from 
the rural districts to the larger towns. 
The limit of population was gradually 
raised so that all towns in the State 
might surrender their charters and incor- 
porate under the restrictive features of 
the law. All but Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and a small mining town 
named La Follette have doneso. Thus, 
legislation in Tennessee has slowly and 
steadily followed the march of public 
sentiment. The testimony of judges, 
police captains, and mayors supports 
that of Congressmen Padgett, Garrett, 
and Houston that the legislation has been 
carried out and the effect on law and 
order is good. Detailed comparison of 
the criminal court costs in dry and wet 
counties makes a striking showing in 
favor of the dry counties. The cost to 
the wet counties is 12 9-10 cents per 


capita, and to the dry counties 5 8-10 
cents per capita. 

Tennessee from the beginning has 
fought the saloon with the school-house. 
As a result of prohibition in Knoxville, 
every public school teacher has had a 
raise of salary and the school budget has 
been raised from $63,000 to $106,000. 
The salaries of policemen and firemen 
have also been increased. As to the 
relation of the negroes to the temperance 
issue in Tennessee, Dr. Edward E. Folk, 
editor of the Baptist and Reflector, of 
Nashville, says : “ As a matter of fact, the 
effect of strong drink upon the negroes 
has played a comparatively small part in 
the passage of these laws. The effect of 
strong drink upon the white man is just 
as great as it is upon the negro and even 
greater; it makes a bigger fool of him. 
Perhaps the strongest temperance section 
of our State is East Tennessee, where 
there are very few negroes. This section 
gave a majority of 15,000 for the pro- 
hibition amendment in 1887.” 

As to Oklahoma it is too soon to 
speak of positive results. But the Sheriff 
of Oklahoma County, in which is situated 
the stirring metropolis of the State, 
declares that sixty per cent of the crime 
brought about by liquor has ceased. 
When the writer was in that State in 
January, public order was good, but the 
heat of the liquor agitation had not 
ceased. Although there is constitutional 
prohibition, the use of spirits and beer is 
recognized for medical and scientific 
purposes, and the new Billups law’ pro- 
vides for a State agency for the sale, 
under severe restrictions, of liquor in 
small packages. 

The most thorough study of the rela- 
tion of the liquor traffic to pauperism, 
crime, and insanity that has been made 
in any single State was made in Massa- 
chusetts and presented in the report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1895 
under Mr. Horace G. Wadlin. An 
examination of the record of arrests and 
commitments for crimes and offenses in 
all the towns of the State during the 
year showed that no thermometer could 
respond more quickly to changes of 


t An account of the provisions of this law appeared 
in the editorial columns of The Outlook for June 13.— 
THe Epitors. 
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temperature than did the record of 
crime respond to the reduction of the 
number of the saloons, and the record 
was always in favor of the no-license 
towns. 

Similar testimony is furnished as to 
the value of restriction in England. 
Lord Airedale,in advocating the pending 
Licensing Bill, said: ‘As an employer of 
some fifty years’ standing I can testify 
to the great improvement in the bear- 
ing and the character of the working 
people with whom I have been closely 
associated. I attribute some of it to 
education, but much of it in later years 
is due to restriction in the hours of 
opening and to the greater control in 
matters of licensing.” 

John Burns said to an audience of 
workingmen in London: “I believe 
that the best and most simple remedy 
for drink is abstinence, but this must be 
supplemented by local or legislative 
action. One drink-cursed district, Liver- 
pool, has, since 1889, added 78,000 to 
its population, reduced its police drunk- 
enness cases from 16,000 to 4,180, its 
crimes from 926 to 552 per 100,000, its 
policemen by 100, at a saving of £8,000 
to the rates, by the simple remedy of 
having got rid of 345 licensed places in 
eleven years.” 

To my mind, some things are well 
established by a study of the present 
great movement for the regulation of the 
liquor -traffic : 

1. The sources of the movement are 
easily discernible. It is not due to local 
or ephemeral causes; it springs from a 
public conviction which the United 


States Supreme Court has well rendered: 


namely, that “the public health, the 
public morals, and the public safety are 
endangered by the general use of intoxi- 
cating liquors,” and that “ the idleness, 
disorder, pauperism, and crime existing 
in this country are largely traceable to 
this evil.” 

2. A second public conviction is that 
expressed by the Supreme Court of 
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Kansas, that “probably no greater 
ssource of crime and sorrow has ever 
Jexisted than social drinking saloons.” 
In addition the saloon has been the 
polluted sink of gambling, licentiousness, 
and corrupt politics. 

3. Educative forces have been work- 
ing for the last forty or fifty years. A 
new generation has grown up, and found 
that alcoholic drinks are not necessary 
for health or happiness. 

4. In the movement for the regulation 
of the liquor traffic in the United States 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
federation of Christian churches have 
been great factors. 

5. Local option has proved to be the 
most effective legislative or elective 
measure. State-wide prohibition is a 
dangerous experiment until the way for 
it has been paved by local option. Re- 
strictive laws can only be enforced when 
public sentiment has created them. 

6. When public sentiment demands 
it, liquor laws can be enforced as well 
as any other laws. 

7. A reduction in the liquor traffic is 
promptly followed by a reduction in 
crime and by greater social order and 
tranquillity. 

8. The economic results are seen in 
new evidences of personal and civic 
thrift. 

9. Finally, if I am asked if this move- 
ment has come to stay, I may close by 
quoting the opinion of an interested 
observer, a prominent leader of the dis- 
tillers and brewers of this country, the 
editor of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Cir- 
cular: “ Modern civilization is groping, 
but it is reaching upward, and it has 
decreed after a fashion that slums and 
hopeless poverty and crime due to want 
and drunkenness shall give way before 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
and that those things and those resorts 
which degrade must have no place in 
the civilization towards which the leaders 
of thought are now aiming.” 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
IN PRAISE OF KINGS 


But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant: even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.— Matt. xx. 25-28. 

Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.— 
John xviii. 37. 


NE day Jesus warns his disciples 
(a against kingship; a few days 
later he declares himself a king. 
One day he proclaims himself a servant, 
afew days laterasovereign. A servant, 
yetaking. Coming not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and yet coming to 
establish a kingdom. 

The inconsistency is apparent, not real. 
True kingship is through serving. ‘The 
real kings of the earth are its servants, 
They rule, not by authority imposed from 
without, but by inspiration exerted 
within. They rule by influence, not by 
power. Power dies when the hand which 
éxercised it lays down the scepter. In- 
fluence lives on; it is immortal. 

What reader of these lines can tell 
what were the achievements, how many 
can give even the name, of the Pharaoh 
who reigned in Egypt in the days of 
Moses and was -believed by Isrqel to 
have perished miserably in the Red Sea? 
But the institutions of freedom, religious 
and political, laid by Moses in his 
patient service of an ungrateful people 
remain the foundations of free institutions 
in the civilized world to-day. What 
kingship has the Casar at whose com- 
mand Paul suffered martyrdom? But 
Paul, who rejoiced to call himself serv- 
ant to both Jew and Gentile, sees his 
letters of counsel to the churches to 
which he ministered still studied by all 
the churches of Christendom; he still 
shapes the religious thinking of the most 
religiously thoughtful of mankind. Even 
in India a Hindu thinks Paul’s thought 
worth interpreting to his countrymen, 

Who are the kings of America to-day? 


The men in Washington who think they 
make the laws and determine the destiny 
of the Republic? The heads of the 
great trusts, the captains of industry, the 
master capitalists? The labor leaders 
who are thought by others and some- 
times by themselves to control the mill- 
ions of American workingmen? These 
men are kings only in so far as by their 
teaching they mold public opinion, and 
by their character they become leaders 
of the people. Not because they frame 
laws, not because they carry on great 
industries, but because they inspire great 
multitudes and only in so far as they do 
thus inspire. The real rulers of America 
are its intellectual and moral leaders: 
the teachers, the college professors, 
the writers of books, the editors, the 
preachers, above all the fathers and 
mothers. They are shaping the future 
industries, framing the future policies, 
determining the future destinies of this 
Nation. The real rulership is’ not in 
legislative halls, nor in railway offices, 
nor in mercantile centers, nor in labor 
lodge-rooms. It is in the church, the 
school-room, and the nursery. The 
kings of America are not those that 
appear to exercise authority. They are 
those that quietly and efficiently serve. 
The pedagogue is the prince. The pen 
is the scepter. The pulpit is the throne. 
The mother is queen. 

Kingship in America is not popular. 
To the claim of spiritual authority made 
on behalf of Jesus Christ by his disci- 
ples, independent men object. I ac- 
knowledge, says the objector, no author- 
ity save my own conscience and my own 
judgment. If this antithesis between 
the rule of Jesus Christ and the rule of 
conscience and judgment were real, I 
could well understand and sympathize 
with this revolt against such overruling 
of the conscience and the judgment by 
a king. But this antithesis is unreal. 
The kingship of Jesus Christ is a king- 


ship of influence, not of authority; it is 
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a rule exerted within the soul, not im- 
posed upon it. His laws are the laws 
of our own nature, interpreted to us and 
so enforced within us. Herules because 
he ministers ; masters because he serves, 
Liberty is not disregard of law: it is 
self-recognition and self-enforcement of 
law. Jesus Christ rules us when he en- 
ables us to understand ourselves and be 
our own master. ‘“ Ye call me Master, 
and ye say well, for so 1 am.” ‘“ The 
Son shall make you free.” ‘These are 
not inconsistent utterances. ‘The Son 
makes us free because he is our Master. 


For myself, I rejoice to call him Lord 
and Master. I wish he were more my 
Master and J were more absolutely under 
the sway of his spirit. To be ruled by 
him within, to possess his character— 
his patience and his power, his gentleness 
and his wrath, his courage and his wis- 
dom, his clear perception of iniquity and 
his invincible and calm assurance that 
he will conquer it—this is to be ruled by 
him, this is to be his subject. To listen 
to him is to be governed by him. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice,” 


GREEK LIFE FROM THE PAPYRI 


BY EDGAR GOODSPEED 


Herais 
Invites you to dine 
In celebration of the Marriage 
Of her children 
At her house. 
To-morrow, the fifth, 
At the ninth hour. 


UCH a wedding invitation, in the 
S handwriting, presumably, of a 
social secretary, gives a strangely 
intimate glimpse of the gayeties of 
Greek life in ancient Oxyrhynchus. 
Suitably engraved, and on fashionable 
paper instead of brown papyrus, its 
wording would require little change to 
make it quite correct. So little even in 
these matters has the third century to 
learn from the twentieth; save that 
with us the Egyptian custom of marrying 
brother and sister seems to fall very 
decidedly within the prohibited degrees. 
Papyrus was of old the world’s paper. 
For a thousand years past paper properly 
so called has held its place as the proper 
material for writing, but for centuries 
before the sheets made from strips cut 
from the stem of the papyrus plant had 
been the paper first of Egypt and then 
of the whole Mediterranean’ world. 
Parchment was indeed known, and used 
side by side with papyrus for a thousand 
years, before paper such as we know 
entered Europe. Pliny has a quaint 
story of Attalus, King of Pergamum, 
patron of arts and letters, who planned 
a royal library which should rival that 


of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. But 
Ptolemy, jealous for the pre-eminence 
of the great Alexandrian collection, put 
a stop to the exportation of papyrus 
from Egypt, and thus forced the Perga- 
menes to develop a new writing-mate- 
rial made of skins,and called, from its 
first home, /fergamentum—parchment. 
For nearly ten centuries this disputed 
the field with papyrus, till, with the cap- 
ture of Samarcand by the Arabs, paper, 
long known in the farther Fast, was 
introduced to the West, and thus came 
to supersede its older rivals. 

Papyrus was cheap. ‘Therein lay its 
superiority. It could be manufactured 
in practically unlimited quantities, as 
parchment could not. It was elegant 
enough for the finest vignettes of the 
Egyptian illuminators, cheap enough for 
the commonest uses, and durable enough 
to outlast a hundred generations, It is 
its cheapness that gives it its interest. 
Among the Greek papyri taken in the 
last ten years from the mounds of Egypt 
are found not only the rescripts of em- 
perors, the proclamations of governors, 
and the works of classical antiquity, but 
in far greater numbers the letters of 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, 
sons and fathers, masters and servants, 
and all the countless trifles that made 
up daily life in the first century as they 
doto-day. ‘Thus while the great papyrus 
finds of recent years have brought price- 
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less treasures to the scholar in many a 
long-lost work of classic literature, even 
greater interest attaches to the remains 
of ancient life, with their odd reminders 
that human nature is little changed at 
bottom with continent and century. So 
abundant is this material that we are 
startled to find ourselves knowing that 
ancient hfe more minutely and intimately 
than we know any other period of his- 
tory, hardly excepting ourown. For we 
hardly know the private correspondence 
and the cash accounts of our contempo- 
raries, and only toa limited extent those 
of a generation or twoago. Here, how- 
ever, in the papyri are disclosed without 
reserve the papers of many a man and 
woman of two thousand years ago, and 
those distant times have experienced a 
veritable resurrection from the hitherto 
faithful sands of Egypt. ‘Truly there is 
nothing hid that shall not be revealed, 

Let us turn the historical micro-tele- 
scope thus unexpectedly thrust into our 
hands upon the common social and 
domestic life of the Greeks in Egypt, of 
whom we knew, twenty years ago, prac- 
tically nothing. We cannot precisely 
say that we have their photographs, 
although the oil portraits left upon their 
cofins have come down to us, and show 
us just how they looked. Nor have we 
their daily papers. But in their own 
handwriting they have left us confiden- 
tial interviews and inside information 
about themselves which a city editor 
might covet. A little boy of Oxyrhyn- 
chus had been counting on a holiday 
visit to Alexandria, but, to his intense 
chagrin, his father took the boat down the 
Nile without him. The boy embodied 
his disappointment and vexation in this 
spirited letter, which establishes the fact 
that there were willful and spoiled chil- 
dren even in ancient times: 

“ Theon to his father Theon, greet- 
ing. It was a fine thing of you not to 
take me with you to the city! If you 
won’t take me with you to Alexandria, 
I won’t write you a letter, or speak to 
you, or say good-by to you; and if you 
go to Alexandria I won’t take your 
hand, or ever greet you again. That is 
what will happen if you won’t take me! 
Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It quite up- 
sets him to be left behind.’ It was good 


of you to send me presents on the 1 2th, 
the day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I 
implore you. If you don’t, I won’t. eat, 
I won't drink. There, now !” 

Certainly this interweaving of tears, 
threats, and entreaty is a juvenile mas- 
terpiece which even the present day can 
hardly surpass. 

But if youth was hasty, age was sage 
enough. Father Cornelius writes thus 
to his son Hierax: “ Take care not to 
offend any of the people at home, and 
give your undivided attention to your 
books, devoting yourself to learning, 
and it will bring you profit.” A rather 
liberal promise as to the young man’s 
future allowance is added, but he is told 
that for the present he must get on with 
what he has. The letter bears every 
mark of being the answer to an appeal 
for money. How chilling to receive 
instead a letter full of good advice! 

Fathers may be hard, but mothers are 
indulgent. ‘“ Dionysius to his mother 
Tetheus, greeting. Please receive from 
Chzremon, the bearer of this letter, 112 
drachmz of silver, of which you will 
give to my friend Sarapion, the son of 
Apei, 100 drachmz, and redeem my 
clothes, with eight drachmz on account 
of interest, and keep four drachmz for 
yourself for the expenses of the festival. 
If I had more I would have forwarded 
a further sum; I have borrowed to send 
even this. So pay him the money, and 
get my clothes back safe, and put them 
in a safe place. Do not be anxious 
about us, for there is nothing the matter 
with us, and we are in harmony with 
each other.” Wecannot be whether 
the young man is on his we@.ing jour- 
ney or has left town under a cloud, but 
he adds an anxious postscript, begging 
for news about the safe recovery of his 
wardrobe. “ My fnend Sarapion ” was 
doubtless the friend of many a Dionys- 
jus, and fattened on his eight per cent 
of usury. Our second-century Dennis 
seems sadly near to bankruptcy, yet he 
does not forget to send his kind old 
mother a bit of Christmas money, as we 
should say, even if he has to borrow to 
do so. 

We are sometimes forgetful of the fact 
that the ancients were enthusiastic fol- 


lowers of athletics, but a diploma of . 
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membership in the “ Worshipful Gym- 
nastic Society of Nomads, under Impe- 
rial Patronage” has lately given fresh 
evidence of their spirit. This certificate 
was issued at Naples, and presented to 
an athlete of Hermopolis in Egypt, upon 
his election to membership in the No- 
mads and his payment of a fee of one 
hundred denarii. He must have been 
an athlete of extraordinary prowess or 
superabounding enthusiasm to have 
found admission to so distant an organ- 
ization; as though a Cuban follower of 
sport were enrolled in the Cherry Circle 
or the New York Athletic Club. 

We have not the identical transporta- 
tion which Theon, Sr., presented to the 
felucca captain who took him from Oxy- 
rhynchus down the river, but we have 
another boat-ticket, from this very time, 
used on some canal in the Fayim. It 
reads : 

Ptolemy, son of Phanomgeus, 

Passenger from Karanis. 

Isidore, son of Isidore, pilot. 

Even full. 
The last line has given rise to many 
a ribald suggestion, but it is, perhaps, a 
hint that this Ptolemy is in charge of the 
entire cargo of the canal-boat, which was 
probably a sailboat notwithstanding its 
humble sphere. 

Egypt has always been the land of 
the tourist. The feet and legs of the 
Theban colossi, and as much of their 
mighty chairs as can be reached from 
the ground, are scratched over with the 
names of countless ancient tourists, quite 
in the manner of Niagara Falls or Mam- 
moth Cave. That this simple diversion 
gave to the ancient tripper the same 
inward satisfaction that the modern 
derives from it, is revealed by a letter 
written back to a friend by a tourist, 
presumably on his vacation. He reports 
that he has visited Assuan and the 
Libyan oracle of Amon, where he had 
cut his name and those of his friends 
on the temple walls. This was in the 
first or second century after Christ, for, 
like many a hurried correspondent, this 
one forgets the date. Two hundred 
years before a more aristocratic visitor 
was doing Egypt, a Roman Senator, 
Lucius Memmius by name. The authori- 
ties were anxious that he should be 
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favorably impressed, and issued the fol- 
lowing letter, which gives us a little 
glimpse behind the scenes : 

“To Asclepiades. Lucius Memmius, 
a Roman Senator, who occupies a posi- 
tion of great dignity and honor, is mak- 
ing the voyage from Alexandria to the 
Arsinoite nome to see the sights. Let 
him be received with especial magnifi- 
cence, and take care that at the proper 
spots the chambers be prepared and the 
landing-places to them be got ready, and 
that the gifts of hospitality below written 
be presented to him at the landing-place, 
and that the furniture of the chamber, 
the customary titbits for [the god] Pete- 
suchus and the crocodiles, the neces- 
saries for the viewing of the Labyrinth, 
and the offerings and sacrifices be pro- 
vided. In general, take the greatest 
pains in everything that the visitor may 
be satisfied.” 

Letters, especially those not addressed 
to ourselves, often give the most direct 
glimpses of the pursuits and tastes of 
their writers. Ofthese the papyri supply 
an abundance astonishing to those who 
have supposed letter-writing a modern 
habit. It did not require a death in the 
family to drive the ancient Greek to 
indite a letter; a message for the tin- 
man’s wife or about the mouse-extermi- 
nator often sufficed. Polite invitations 
to come for a visit alternate with sinister 
missives, from one crook to another, 
proposing that they get together and clip 
the edges of some coins, with the delight- 
ful prospect of “some good Mareotic 
wine” to be gotten with the proceeds. 
Priests, soldiers, children, servant-girls, 
lovers, farmers, men of business, and 
society ladies are represented, and many 
a piquant situation is reflected. The 
city is always a perilous place for the 
rustic. A certain Timius went. down to 
Alexandria to do some business, and was 
incontinentiy seized by a creditor and 
thrown into prison. In this plight he 
writes in haste to his wife at home, 
instructing her to mortgage “our little 
slave Artemidorus ” to raise the money 
necessary for his own release. A soldier, 
away on duty in Pannonia or Dalmatia, 
writes home to "his people in Upper 
Egypt. A dashing cavalry officer gives 
an entertainment: “ The decurion invites 
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you to his party on the sixth day before 
the Calends, beginning at the eighth 
hour,” that is, two o'clock. A servant 
writes to her absent mistress, reporting 
the fulfillment of her various instructions. 
Like many of these letters, this begins: 
‘| make supplication for you to the gods 
of this place every day, praying for your 
health.” The tone of the whole ts docile, 
even abject. “Do not think, mistress, 
that I am negligent of your commands,” 
The letter ends with apologies for the 
delay in writing, and with greetings from 
the friends and household of the absent 
lady. This maid servant is naturally a 
poor speller, even her own name, Aphro- 
dite, being not only beyond her powers, 
but never twice alike. Some of the 
instructions in the letters have a modern 
sound: “I inclosed in the former packet 
a pattern of white-violet color. I beg 
you to be good enough to match it and 
buy me two drachmas weight, and send 
it to me at once by any messenger you 
can find, for the tunic is to be woven 
immediately.” One invitation must have 
passed between lovers: ‘“ Be sure, dear, 
to come up on the twentieth for the 
birthday festival of the god, and let me 
know whether you are coming by boat 
or by donkey, in order that we may send 
for you accordingly. ‘Take care, dear, 
not to forget.” 

Papyrus letters not infrequently deal 
with requests for money, or complaints 
of the loss of property. A woman writes 
to the officers of the place where she 
lives, telling them of the disappearance 
of her father and brother. These men 
set off to hunt hares, but did not re- 
appear. After waiting more than three 
weeks, the daughter of the house peti- 
tions the local centurion to look into the 
matter with a view to learning whether 
there has been foul play. Complaints 
of violence are not uncommon. A man 
of Tebtunis, Akous by name, addresses 
this complaint to the governor of the 
district: “On the first day of the pres 
ent month, Orsenouphis” (and six others, 
who are named) “made a bold attack 
upon my house in the village, . . . at the 
gateway, and when I was parleying with 
them belabored me with blows on every 
limb of my body, and carried off a white 
tunic and robe, a cloak, a white gar- 


ment (?), a pair of scissors, some beer, a- 


guantity of salt, and other things which 
at present I do not know., I beg that 
the culprits be brought before you.” 
Forty years later another robbery was 
committed in the same village, the house- 
holder being absent at a wake. ‘“ Some 
persons made a thievish incursion into 
my house in the village on the night 
before the twenty-second of the present 
month, Athur, taking advantage of my 
absence on account of my mourning for 
my daughter’s husband, and, extracting 
the nails from the doors, carried off all 
that I had stored in the house, a list of 
which I will furnish at the stated time. 
I accordingly present this petition, and 
beg that due inquiry be made.” The 
donkey has always been the indispen- 
sable carrier in Egypt, and to lose one’s 
donkey was a serious situation. One 
such incident was actually brought before 
King Ptolemy Euergetes himself, B.c. 
243-2, under the following circum- 
stances. Callidromus, a_ settler from 
Cyrene, had taken possession of a donkey 
belonging to one Dorion, of a place now 
called Hibeh, and an officer was in- 
structed to compel him to give up the 
beast or pay twenty drachmz for it. 
The officer, Antigonus, being refused 
satisfaction by Callidromus, proceeded 
in Greek fashion to execute the debt 
upon the person of the debtor, and 
lodged Callidromus in prison. . A supe- 
rior official of the district then intervened, 
released Callidromus from prison, and 
himself took possession of the disputed 
donkey. In this emergency the magis- 
trate whose orders had been thwarted 
appealed to the king, demanding, not, 
of course, the restitution of the donkey, 
but the disciplining of the rival official. 
This incident is of unusual interest, 
since in it two legal theories seem to be 
in conflict, the late Egyptian one that a 
debt could not be executed upon the 
person of the debtor, and the Greek one, 
introduced by the Ptolemies into Egypt, 
that a debt could be so executed. This 
had indeed been anciently the Egyptian 
law as well; but in the eighth century 
B.C. it was abolished by Bocchoris. 

The legal documents supphed by the 
papyri are very numerous, and often 
very elaborate. Wills are drawn in 
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great detail, witnessed by as many as 
six individuals, and recite the sanity of 
the testator in quite the modern way. 
There is a record of one such will which 
was returned to the man who had made 
it after it had lain deposited in the rec- 
ord office for thirty years. Contracts of 
service, sale, and marriage are composed 
with particularity and circumspection 
that would do credit to a modern con- 
veyancer. Business needs had devel- 
oped a practical and convenient banking 
system. Funds deposited in local banks 
in the interior could be drawn at the 
corresponding institution at Alexandria. 
A check is preserved, drawn in A.D. 99, 
for six hundred drachme, in payment for 
a half-interest in a house, and with it is 
the receipt for the money. Parties to 
legal proceedings are identified with a 
precision unthought of to-day. The 
person’s name is accompanied with that 
of his father, and often his mother or 
his grandfather, his residence, his age, 
and some physical mark likely to distin- 
guish him. In case of a woman, her 
guardian must, in Roman times, approve 
her acts. A typical description is this: 
‘“ Aurelius Silvanus, son of Aces, his 
mother being Thermouthis, aged about 
sixty years, scar on the forefinger of the 
left hand, from the colony of Diodorus, 
of the Great Hermopolite nome.” The 
special warranty deed, made by this indi 
vidual in a.p. 341, is accompanied by a 
judgment clause, and the whole docu- 
ment is a masterpiece of legal technique, 
even to the purchase price, “‘ one hun- 
dred silver talents, coin of the emperors,” 
or, as we say, good and lawful money. 
A single document of the second century 
d.scloses the existence of banks, partner- 
snips, municipal corporations, private 
and corporate ownership of real estate, 
rents, drafts, and certificates of deposit. 
A eontract of hire, of a.p. 99, includes 
a confession of judgment. Judgment 
notes are sometimes found, some of them 
expressly providing that they shall be 
negotiable. Powers of attorney are given 
for the conduct of lawsuits and the like. 
Real estate transfers are registered at 
the public record office. Indeed, it was 
the accumulations of such an office at 
Oxyrhynchus, thrown out as rubbish in 
Roman times, and half burned, which 


Grenfell and Hunt found overblown 
with the protecting sand and unspoiled 
by the lapse of sixteen centuries. 

It is not often, however, that these 
ancient treasuries of papyri are so con- 
veniently placed that, as in this instance, 
the modern workman carries them to 
the camp in the very baskets in which 
the Romans sent them out to be burned 
long ago. House-ruins covered with 
the blowing sand, or cemeteries lying 
beyond the reach of the annual inunda- 
tion, yield their share. The most pic- 


. turesque of all discoveries of papyri was 


the crocodile cemetery at Tebtunis, where 
Grenfell and Hunt found the mummies 
of the sacred crocodiles, big and little, 
rolled up in long pieces of papyrus, much 
as one might roll up a parcel in news- 
paper. Some of these mummies the 
writer found stored under his bed, when, 
after a long, hard tramp over the desert, 
he found himself in the guests’ tent of 
that hospitable camp. Occasionally a 
papyrus is found buried by itself in an 
earthen jar, or laid beside a mummy in 
a coffin. ‘The bulk of the expert excava- 
tion of Egypt for these antiquities has 
been done in the past ten years by two 
Oxford men, Grenfell and Hunt, Fellows 
of Queen’s College, and with bewildering 
success. 

In the Fayim town of Aphroditopolis 
there lived, toward the close of the first 
century, an elderly man of position and 
substance, named Lucius Bellenus Ge- 


-mellus. In the ruins of one of the 


houses of a neighboring town a packet 
of letters has been discovered, written 
by this man to his son Sabinus and his 
nephew Epagathus, one of whom prob- 
ably was the occupant of the dwelling 
in which the letters were found. With 
these letters are others exchanged by 
other members of the family, making a 
total of fourteen. In 99 a.p., Gemel- 
lus engaged a woman to work at an oil- 
press belonging to him, and the contract 
drawn up on that occasion informs us 
that he was a retired legionary veteran, 
and that his age was sixty-seven. Our 
first letter from Gemellus, not in his 
own hand, but written for him by a pro- 
fessional scribe, or, as we might say, a 
stenographer, was written in 94 A.D., 
when Gemellus was just past sixty. It 
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deals, like most of his letters, with the 
conduct of his estates, of which there 
were several scattered about the Faydm, 
and on which a large number of men 
were employed. ‘The latest of his letters 
that is dated comes from 110 a.p., and 
shows the shaky hand of an old man of 
seventy-seven. Spelling and grammar 
were not strong points with Gemellus, 
but at managing his farms he was, to 
judge by his letters, most efficient. He 
knew precisely how things should be 
done, and was prepared to insist upon 
having his way. A manual of Greco- 
Egyptian farming could be written from 
these shrewd and pithy letters. Irnga- 
tion, fertilizing, care of orchards and of 
cattle, directions as to farm-building, 
plowing, hoeing, harvesting, and thresh- 
ing, are dealt with by Gemellus with 
vigor and particularity. He is not an 
easy master even to his nephew, to 
whom he writes: “I blame you greatly 
for the loss of two pigs, owing to the 
fatigue of the journey, when you had m 
the village ten animals fit for the work, 
Heraclidas the donkey-driver shifted the 
blame from himself, saying that you had 
told him to drive the pigs on foot. I 
have already more than _ sufficiently 
enjoined you to stay at Dionysias a 
couple of days, until you have bought 
twenty artabz of lotus. They say it is 
to be had at Dionysias at eighteen 
drachme. However you find the price, 
be sure to buy the twenty artabe of 
lotus, believing it to be essential.” One 
wonders just why Epagathus preserved 
this one of his uncle’s letters. As a 
scolding, however, it did not differ greatly 
from other letters from Gemellus to his 
nephew. In 99 a.p. he writes to him; 
“ Please carry forward the digging of 
the olive-yards, and their plowing up and 
hoeing, and plow up and hoe the fallows, 
and urge the driver to do his proper 
work every day. . . . Up to to-day you 
have not harvested the field at Apias, 
but have neglected it and so far have 
only harvested the half. ... Up to 
to-day you have left it unharvested, 
wherefore I blame you greatly.” ‘To 
his son Sabinus he is no more consider- 
ate: “ Don’t talk nonsense about your 


threshing,” he writes him tartly, in a 
letter in which he reiterates orders which 
are not being obeyed promptly enough 
to suit him. ‘“‘ What you write me about 
not neglecting the building you have 
said more than enough, and you write too 
often, ‘1 am thanking the village,’ when 
they have charged you with four staters.”’ 

But Gemellus knows when to use his 
money. In this very letter of 108 a.p. 
he tells his son of the appointment of 
a deputy governor for the district and 
adds: “If you think it well, send him 
an artaba of olives and some fish, as we 
want to make use of him.” 

The old gentleman’s best side, how- 
ever, appears in his truly amiable pro- 
vision for holiday and birthday celebra- 
tions, which evidently were not neglected 
in Gemellus’s household. In almost 
every letter there are instructions for 
the purchase of special dainties for 
these festal occasions. In 100 a.p. 
he orders fish sent for his daughter 
Gemella’s birthday feast. This must 
have been a great occasion, for in 
another letter of about the same time 
he writes: “Send ten cocks from the 
market for the Saturnalia, and for 
Gemella’s birthday feast send some del- 
icacies . . . and an artaba of wheaten 
bread.” 

The next year he writes his nephew 
to buy two pigs “ to keep at the house, 
for we intend to sacrifice pigs on the birth- 
day of Sabinus.” In 110 a.p.he writes: 
* Buy the birds for the feast two days 
beforehand and sendthem.” In 108 a.p. 
preparations are making at the house of 
Gemellus for the feast of Harpocrates, 
and olives and cabbages in abundance 
are to be brought in. We can almost 
reproduce the bill-of-fare of some of 
these holiday dinners of this good old 
Grecian gentleman. And whata picture 
is called up by this sentence from a 
letter from his son Sabinus, of 100 A.p.: 
“ Ask the hunchbacked tanner for the 
hide of the calf that we sacrificed.” 
Such were the toils and cares of a 
Roman veteran and his household, in 
the days when Epictetus was teaching 
Stoicism at Nicopolis and Trajan was 
adding Dacia to the empire. 
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N the edge of the one open 
() square in a breathlessly packed 
district of lower New York, the 
Educational Theater, a unique institu- 
tion, has during its four seasons played 
to the eager hearts of 132,000 children 
and has had to disappoint fully as many 
more because of lack of room. It has 
also given evening plays for adults, many 
of them newly arrived immigrants. In 
essence and purpose, however, it is a 
children’s theater, with children and 
young people for actors and audience. 

Its inspiration was in the belief of Miss 
Alice Minnie Herts that there was a great 
unused force in child nature that could 
be turned to educational profit. It springs 
from the child’s desire to “pretend ” 
and his restless craving to “‘ see a show,” 
sordidly exploited by sharp managers of 
nickelodeons, penny arcades, and cheap 
vaudeville houses. When she took charge 
of the Entertainment Department of the 
Educational Alliance she found a stage 
where miscellaneous programmes were 
rendered by outsiders—if less vulgar, 
certainly less clever than the Bowery 
shows—and meaningless playlets by the 
children and self-conscious declamations. 
At first she tried merely to better these, 
and then, with a large vision of the 
opportunity, she cast them aside and 
began the new work that has now con- 
tinued long enough to claim for it suc- 
cess, results, and the right of attention 
to its needs and future. 

Come down and see for yourself. 
We thread the narrow streets, littered 
with mangled newspapers and jammed 
with push-carts, wind through swarms of 
muddied children, old women with bur- 
den-bent backs, and shuffling, long- 
bearded patriarchs, and join the ani- 
mated gathering in the lobby—neatly 
dressed young men and women of the 
working classes, typewriters, shop-girls, 
plumbers, tailors’ assistants, teamsters, 
together with their delighted younger 
brothers and sisters. For itis Saturday 
evening, and the children, unless they 
are accompanied, cannot enter. An 
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air of comfortable acquaintance blows 
through the theater; greetings fly back 
and forth, and small candy-bags are 
politely exchanged. You hear a sparkling- 
eyed daughter of the Ghetto discussing 
an essay of Maeterlinck. You turn com- 
panionably to the boy next you. 

‘‘ Have you ever played here ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” with a glow of pride; “I 
was Tom Canty in ‘ The Prince and the 


Pauper.’ 

Then he points out other notables 
present—‘ Lord Fauntleroy,” ‘ Snow- 
White,” “Sara Crewe,” “ Rosalind,” in 


company, alas! with “ Ferdinand ” ! 

“ Not much of a crowd,” you volun- 
teer, looking over the three or four hun- 
dred that half fill the theater. 

“No, sir,” he bears testimony. “ But 
you ought to have been here Sunday 
afternoons. Why, the line went way round 
the park, just like a snake, waiting for 
the doors to open. I’ve seen more’n a 
thousand turned off ’cause there wasn’t 
room to hold them.” 

With pleasure you notice that the 
walls are free from staring signs, so fre- 
quent where the price is low—‘ No 
Stamping, Shouting, or Whistling Al- 
lowed Here!” The audience, without 
supervision, maintains good order. 

The orchestra of boys and girls, who 
have been gathering, now begin to play. 
It is “* The Magic Flute,” and the chatter 
dies out—the audience approves. 

The curtain rolls up, and you lean for- 
ward with the rest to become a part of 
the play. The acting delights you with 
its enthusiasm, vigor, and simple natural- 
ness; there is no starring; the parts are 
singularly well balanced; the play is a 
whole, for which all those on the stage 
and many off have worked hard and 
gladly. Meanwhile in the audience the 
attention is rapt. Their sympathies go 
out in readiest response to the players, 
courage and generosity meeting rousing 
applause, and meanness its condem- 
nation. 

‘‘T can’t stand him—he’s so rough to 
her,” a tearful girl denounced the un- 
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chivalrous ’Orace Greensmith. They 
speak their emotions aloud: “ De guy’s 
goin’ to smother de poor kid !” shuddered 
one boy when the kind burglar wraps 
Editha up in a shawl. Around you 
sound whispered explanations and assur- 
ances of good endings from those who 
know. A little girl in front of you is 
murmuring each line before the player— 
she has learned it by heart from merely 
listening. Had you been at the matinées 
with the children, their feeling of identity 
with the players would have been seen 
to be even more complete and more 
openly shown. ‘The wicked stepmother 
offers the fateful apple to Snow-White, 
and a dozen voices rise in sudden warn- 
ing, “ Don’t eat it, it’s poisoned !” 

One little girl summed up her experi- 
ence thus: “It Seemed to me as if the 
things were really done, taking away all 
my imaginations that it was only a play.” 
Here is the kernel—the point of contact 
of the individual child with the ideal. 
As one of the audience, he lives another’s 
life which is interpreted to him in terms 
of truth. In far greater degree it affects 
those who take part. Each play is 
chosen with searching pains that it may 
translate and inspire and build up char- 
acter as. well as provoke interest. And 
because the very foundation-stone of 
life is character, the plays chosen deal 
with its problems: That good and bad 
character alike determine fate is the 
keynote. 

In the matinées such plays as “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ” and “ The Prince and 
the Pauper” are given, in which the 
nobility of the boy heroes shines through 
all—the rags, tatters, rich garments—in 
wealth and staring poverty. ‘“ Snow- 
White,” beautifully staged and costumed, 
which ran two seasons and proved the 
most popular play of all, was chosen on 
account of its call to the child’s imagina- 
tion and its insistence on the sweet char- 
acter of Snow-White as being the source 
of her final good fortune. In “ The 
Forest Ring” the children are taught 
sympathy with wild animals through 
their lively interest in the fortunes of the 
stolen bear cubs—their own small broth- 
ers and sisters—for whose safe return 
they watch out. Sara Crewe as the 
Little Princess is equally kind and good 


in the “ best room” and in the “ old, 
cold, and humble garret,’’ as one boy 
said. The relationship of a child to 
others is worked out in all these plays, 
towards parents and _fellow-children, 
towards the lowly and the exalted. 

The phases of life dealt with in the 
evening performances are those fitting 
and appealing to an older audience, 
though the modern complex problem 
play is not on the list. Parenthood and 
child loyalty are shown sweetly and 
naturally in “ Editha’s Burglar.” Ingo- 
mar and Parthenia, Ferdinand and 
Miranda, Rosamond and Orlando, all 
turn different lights on ideal love, while 
*Op-o’-my-Thumb” gives a modern 
touch and setting, and “ Forest Flower” 
carries the imagination back to Colonial 
days. How far these studies of life in 
other times and partly in an Arcady as 
remote as dreamland from the narrow 
cracks of downtown streets have com- 
plemented cramped and meager lives 
passed in the crowded city’s heat! 

The excited interest aroused by the 
first good presentation in that section of 
New York of “The Tempest,” with 
proper setting and interpretation, caused 
great crowds to attend. More than one 
thousand copies of the play in a cheap 
edition were sold during its run. The 
introduction of the lower East Side to 
their Shakespeare was accomplished. 
* As You Like It” followed up the first 
success, 2nd now the class is hard at 
work on “ Twelfth Night,” to be given 
next fall. 

When the decision was made to stage 
a real play, Mrs. Burnett’s “ Little 
Princess ’’’ was chosen as a matinée, a 
cast was selected from among the young 
people and children of the neighborhood, 
and the long preparation was begun with 
an enthusiasm that before long swept 
through the neighborhood, bringing in 
the elder brothers to shift scenery, the 
elder sisters to help sew on costumes. 
Here the directors first saw working out 
in real life the results they hoped for in 
those taking part. The play was a whole 
for which they labored and felt responsi- 
ble ; their energies were enlisted for an 
object larger than themselves, and their 
loyalty had a rallying-point. Collective- 
ly it was a fit training in citizenship. 
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Individually the opportunity for reach- 
ing these plastic and only partly formed 
minds showed itself to be exceptional. 
They gather together to study out the 
play—a book whose terms are character 
and life. No teacher in another line, 
school or church, could come into such 
direct relationship to the understanding 
and purposes as the one who stands 
here as interpreter. Each point is 
thrashed out in ardent discussion, 
whether of motive, principle, or merely 
conduct, so that a standard of both 
ethics and manners is raised toward 
which to strive. . 

“T am a princess of rags and tatters, 
but I am a princess inside,” says Sara 
Crewe, and did it not become her imper- 
sonator to act with royal grace and 
courage ? And who, unless his part be 
a sick man’s or one of life’s failures, 
would be hollow-chested, shuffle-gaited, 
crushed, and dejected? Hts dramatic 
instinct scoffs at such a lover or hero, 
and the boy acquires a new Carriage 
full of vigor and manliness. Meanwhile 
dirt, rags, sloth, and discouragment take 
on new significance. ‘“ We get through 
their bodies to their hearts,” the dra- 
matic director said. Theplayer lays aside 
his clothes, but not the play, for he has 
lived it, more real, more intense than 
any but the life of his maturity. 

After the first performance the many 
pleas for admittance showed the broad- 
ening swath of the theater’s influence ; 
to spread its mental and moral influence 
the class widened. Each part is studied 
by a half-dozen eager to earn the privi- 
lege of playing in at least one perform- 
ance. It is no formless ethical abstrac- 
tion that they work toward, but a definite 
object, dear to their imaginative hearts. 
So eager are they that when the magic 
sign announcing a new play is hung out, 
the libraries for three miles north cannot 
meet the demands for the book on which 
it is founded. Soon the office is crowded 
with applicants asking for favorite parts. 
Once, on anevening of performance, word 
reached the theater that one of the dwarfs, 
an important character, was sick. The 
management was disconcerted. A few 
minutes later a small hand clutched the 
stage director’s arm: “ Say, I can play 
Nick all right.” 
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“How do you know you can ?” 

‘“’Cause I’ve sat in front and watched 
it twrce, and I listened to it with my 
whole mind.” 

On he went, charged merely to go 
through the appropriate gestures and to 
omit the lines. But he had not come 
for that—with perfect self-possession he 
delivered every word and gesture belong- 
ing tohis part. He surely had “ listened 
with his mind.” 

Because this is a training-school for 
life and not for theatrical boards, each 
one can earn the honor by willingness, 
hard work, and punctual attendance. 
The parts are distributed not upon the 
superficial ground of ability, but the 
vital one of the individual’s meed. Each 
one is to be responsible for some direct 
improvement or moral uplift to_ its 
player. A timorous spirit grows brave 
as it plays the hero, a petty one noble 
as it impersonates the magnanimous. 
The members have a voice in casting 
the parts, but the final selection lies with 
the dramatic director, Mrs. Emma Sheri- 
dan Fry, for nine years with the late 
Richard Mansfield, and several as 
leading woman at the Boston Museum. 
Into her class-room come such as the lad 
who inquired of his fellow, ‘‘ Say, wot 
good do youse t’ink dat class’d do me? 
I knows all dey kin learn me now.” 
Yet under the teaching and the influence 
of the play, and his own chance of ex- 
pression, he and others like him acquire 
an English remarkable for its liquid clear- 
ness—a long step in the transformation 
of the child of the immigrant into the 
American man. 

The members themselves wish for and 
take responsibility. After the first cast 
has been thoroughly trained it takes 
charge of a second cast, that in turn a 
third, and so on. This summer all the 
teaching of seven cldgses will be done 
by young volunteers. 

Back of the performance is another 
class, that in stage direction. In. this 
the acting and the stage mechanics are 
rehearsed under Mr. Jacob Henniger, 
an able manager. He receives the 


members with their individual parts 
already learned, and gives them their 
stage and company training. The boys 
soon learn that the electric lighting and 
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the working of the drops must be as 
conscientiously managed as the acting. 
There are no awkward pauses incident 
to amateur work ; indeed, the transforma- 
tion scene in “‘ The Little Princess ” was 
accomplished in shorter time than at 
the regular Broadway theater.’ The 
scenery is new at each play ; it is artistic 
and careful ; no tawdry or careless ele- 
ment ever appears in the setting. The 
sharp eyes of the spectators would be as 
quick to detect the false as they are to 
appreciate what rings true. Could any 
one deceive the critic who wrote in high 
praise: “The costumes were very fine and 
of high-grade remnants. The scenery 
was of high-grade class”? The whole 
performance must represent honesty, 
endeavor, and high ideals down to 
the last nail to achieve its spiritual 
success. 

Not only does this theater make 
changes in individuals, but in their rela- 
tions to each other and to their homes. 
It has shone with clear light on the 
vexed sex problem, bringing young 
people, workers, without any drawing- 
rooms but the streets or the dance-halls— 
so often run in connection with saloons 
—together in wholesome companionship 
where they learn that life’s relations are 
pure and noble in their best interpreta- 
tion. Nor is it all by the route of 
study, for many gatherings are held just 
for good times’ sake. The parents come 
to the playhouse to see their children act, 
and they know where their daughters 
are when here; they can picture each 
story brought home. They have little 
receptions at which the mothers meet 
all the players; the common interest 
forms a new bond between parents and 
children, A little girl came to the office 
the other day and asked for a ticket. 

“I’m sorry, but we are not giving 
children’s plays now,” was the explana- 
tion for the refusal. | 

‘Oh, I do want them to play it soon,” 
she cried, “’cause I like ‘ Snow-White,’ 
and my father and my mother they likes 
‘ Snow-White,’ and all of us children can 
play every part.” Yet no one of them 
had ever been intheclasses! This case 


‘A feature of the work is that actors, stage hands 


and audience are constantly interchanging ; the Ear 
of Dorincourt one month may be moving stage furni- 
ture the next. 
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is only one of many. The bond is real, 
and the theater has its neighborhood 
aspect, a center of interest as well as 
an arbiter of manners and fashions. — 

“ Doesn’t all this play-acting tempt 
them toward the professional stage?” 
critics ask. The Children’s Theater 
answers, “No, that spirit is absent,” 
and points to its record of not one girl 
and only two boys with especial natural 
ability who have gone off to the theatri- 
cal world. Far from inciting, it deters 
the longing for a stage career, which is 
an inevitable phase in the lives of many. 
After appearing at the Children’s The- 
ater the craving for dramatic self-expres- 
sion is satisfied, and the actor gladly 
becomes one of the audience. The girl 
who else might have entered the chorus— 
the only position open to the untrained— 
leaves the class at the end of her two or 
three years, with a larger preparation 
for her own life. 

This institution feeds the instincts of 
childhood and adolescence with an up- 
building food. Imagination is kindled 
and directed upon both sides of the 
boards, but with the child it is usually 
Satisfied by seeing—the acting power 
lying comparatively dormant; in the 
later teens this is awake and acute, and 
hence it is that the class in acting has a 
minimum age of eighteen, the child actors 
being trained for their parts only as 
occasion arises. 

The results have been large, the cost 
small; one-fourth of the expenses have 
been met by the sale of tickets at ten 
cents apiece, and formerly at only five, 
leaving a yearly net expenditure of 
$4,100, which has been cheerfully met 
by the directors of the Alliance. The 
average performance has been given for 
about $88, or about twelve and a half 
cents a spectator. This would have 
been more in an outside theater; on the 
other hand, thousands of tickets have’ 
been presented to charities, the proba- 
tion courts, and the recreation centers, 
while ‘special performances have been 
given for various worthy objects. A\l- 
most all of the 520 members of the 
classes have acted one or more times; 
the audiences have. aggregated 179,000. 
There have been about forty Sunday 
matinées for the children and fifteen 
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Saturday evening performances for the 
adults each year. 

At present the work has been sadly 
curtailed, for the children’s plays have 
been stopped on account of the State 
Sunday law. No other day is possible, 
for the players are working people. 
Moreover, the children have been turned 
from this atmosphere of health and 
beauty back again onto the streets for 
their amusement. ‘The house, with its 
seven hundred seats, had been all too 
small, but now the leaven of these seven 
hundred is gone. Short extracts from 
the compositions by the children in the 
public schools after seeing ‘‘ The Little 
Princess ’’ show how they responded : 

“T hked the play very much because 
it teached me to be kind and helpful to 
others.”’ 

“When all was over I was sorry 
because there wasn’t any more to the 
play.” 

‘T liked the scenery, and the costum, 
and the electrick lights.” 

“T think the play is very good, be- 
cause it teaches a lesson not to be selfish, 
and not to treat those who are rich 
kindly and those who are poor badly.”’ 

“T like,” “I like,” they begin, and 
you understand how it was that the line 
formed at eleven o’clock for the after- 
‘noon. The promise of a ticket held the 
power to keep a boy straight six weeks 
in advance, as the probation officers 
reported to Miss Herts. Here is a 
heart-warming testimony to end with: 
“One of the most beautifullest playes 
ever played in any theater was ‘The 
Little Princess.’ ” 

While the doors of Paradise are closed, 
hell gates are flung wide open, and the 
child has just as many pennies to pur- 
chase entrance with as before, only now 
no choice. Six days in the week, and in 
many cases seven, harmful show-places 
are open to children. Seven hundred 
little ones are bound to see a show some- 
where else than the Children’s Theater, 
for which they might now be saving pen- 
nies through the week in order to get the 
precious dime. Do you know what the 
children may go to during the week in 
the way of low vaudevilles, and even on 
Sunday, when many of the penny arcades 
and nickelodeons are open ? 
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Go down some Sunday afternoon and 
see for yourself. You pass groups of 
little fellows playing craps for want of 
better entertainment, and enter a “‘ One 
Cent Wonderland,” noticing a number 
of boys dropping in their pennies ; and 
these are some of the pictures they gaze 
at: “How She Looked when She Got 
Intoxicated,” ‘The Russian Chorus 
Girls,” with a notice, “ For Men Only,” 
‘ Favorites of the Harem,” etc. Look 
into this one, “‘A Chinese Opium Den ;” 
yes, it is loathly—any one for a cent. 
Now follow those little boys of ten or 
twelve into one of the breathless, coffin- 
shaped nickelodeons on the Bowery; a 
cracked piano is being pounded pitilessly, 
and then a cheap phonograph screeches 
and whines out, “If the Man in the 
Moon were a Coon.” Pretty soon you 
see the intimate details of “A Sister’s 
Misalliance,” next a little idyl called 
* A Wife’s Devotion and Falsely Ac- 
cused.”’” A domestic scene prefaces the 
kind doctor’s being stabbed in the 
back by a tramp who flings the corpse 
down the coal-hole after soaking the 
husband’s shirt in the blood; the arrest 
of the husband and his false accusation 
in the presence of the ghastly corpse, 
then the vivid prison scene, the grim 
death-watch over the haggard prisoner, 
the chamber of execution, the hysterical 
release just before the electric chair. 
You go out nauseated with the foul and 
blood-stained pictures, and notice the 
two boys still there; and a number of 
others under sixteen, and unattended. 
That such dens of sick morals are open 
on Sunday, while the Children’s Theater, 
with its tonic of health and effectiveness, 
is restrained by law—is not this a pity ? 

The Children’s ‘Theater is an institu- 
tion with catholic ideals. That it has 
ministered chiefly to the youth of one 
nation has been only a chance of loca- 
tion. It has now outgrown the Educa- 


tional Alliance Theater, with its limited 


and somewhat imperfect accommoda- 
tions, and is ready to begin an independ- 
ent and a larger life in a more central 
and cosmopolitan section. On July | it 
will take up its new work with Mark 
Twain as president, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
the Rev. Percy S. Grant, Mr. Robert 
Collier, and Mr, Otto H. Kahn among 
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its directors. Mark Twain has said that 
New York alone should have forty such 
theaters. The outlook for the future is 
wide, but the leaders will advance delib- 
erately, making sure of every step, so 
that the institution may indeed prove to 
be a mighty factor for civic righteous- 
ness. 

The only barrier to success is an eas- 
ily removed legal one. A new State 
law covering such clear cases of educa 
tion as the performances given at the 


Children’s Theater would make possible 
the giving of strength, joy, and uplift 
to tens of thousands of children-.every 
year. 

As Miss Herts has written, “ Our tri- 
umph is that his ten cents buys our 
entrance into his heart and life, while he 
spends it for a ‘ show’ which he consid- 
ers a good bargain.” And again, “ The 
box office counts meager returns, but 
educationally we coin the very gold of 
young hearts into eternal profit.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF GREEK 
RELIGION 


HIS work of masterly learning 
deserves warm welcome from 
every lover of Greek literature, 
whether in the Greek tongue or in trans- 
lations, and of the Latin literature into 
which the Greek is infused. What the 
American reader may not know as well 
as the British, the accomplished author 
is distinguished by the highest univer- 
sity honors in her own country. Her 
present concern is to exhibit “some 
neglected features of Greek religion.” 
What is commonly known of it has been 
drawn from Greek literature, beginning 
with Homer. But the Homeric gods 
enthroned on Olympus had come into 
the land with his “ fair-haired Achzans,” 
a conquering race, displacing the older 
gods of the conquered Pelasgians, but, 
like the Hebrews who displaced the 
Canaanites, taking over the worship of 
their deities, and blending it with their 
own. “The Olympians of Homer are 
no more primitive than his hexameters. 
Beneath this splendid surface lies a 
stratum of religious conceptions, ideas 
of evil, -of purification, of atonement, 
ignored or suppressed by Homer, but 
reappearing in later poets, and notably 
in A€schylus.” These ideas disclose 
themselves in the forms of ritual which 
continued to be observed in the golden 
age of Athens. These rites are the 
source from which to trace a genetic 
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history of Greek religion. Only soisa 
complete understanding of allusions in 
Greek literature to be reached, as shown 
in the numerous citations occurring— 
in elegant translations—in the author’s 
text. 

The rites of the religious festivals 
show that, underneath the consciousness 
of friendly fellowship with the deities 
expressed in the cheerful worship of 
Zeus and other Olympian gods, lay a 
fear, a consciousness of evil and sin, and 
of needed purification, expressed in the 
worship of under-world deities. “The 
keynote of this worship was exorcism.” 
Its rites sought the placation of ghosts 
and sprites, the removal of taboo, purga- 
tion from physical evil. The human 
sacrifice of the pharmakos, which the 
Hebrew analogy of the scapegoat to 
bear away moral evil permits to be trans- 
lated *‘ scape-man,” intensively charac- 
terizes this survival of the primitive 
religion. ‘The most singular survival of 
it is in the conjunction of primitive 
snake-worship with that of Zeus himself. 
Ancient reliefs are reproduced here in 
proof that “ the human-shaped Zeus has 
slipped himself quietly into the place of 
the old snake-god.” This snake was 
regarded as “ the vehicle or incarnation 
of a ghost, a local hero.” 

Miss Harrison observes that, as the 
early Christians relegated the Olympian 
deities to hell as demons, so _ the 
devotees of these had done in putting 
down to Hades “the heroic or divine 
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figures of the clder stratum of the popu- 
lation.” Thus, Sisyphos, Tantalos, Ti- 
tyos, and others, of whom school-boys 
read in Vergil as tormented in infernal 
regions, were great heroes of the older 
religion, but obnoxious to the newer cult 
of the Olympians. In like manner the 


Achzan conquerors, in their stories of. 


centaurs and satyrs, were simply express- 
ing their animosity to the conquered 
population by imputing to them the 
characters represented by these semi- 
bestial forms. 

The coming of the Olympians seems 
also to have been a transition from a 
matriarchal to a patriarchalcult. Much 
more significant for the religious evolu- 
tion was the advent of the worship of 
Dionysos (the proper name of Bacchos) 
from Thrace. The name of this deity 
of “ remote Asiatic origin,” and that of 
Orpheus, a native Thracian, embody a 
religious mysticism which took its rise in 
Greece from a low level. 

The Thracians were addicted to in- 
toxication, not with wine, but with a sort 
of beer made from spelt, and celebrated 
Dionysos in drunken orgies. Huis cele- 
brants appear in the poets as companies 
of women, indicating, as Miss Harrison 
believes, his matriarchal origin, who were 
called Mzenads (frenzied, inspired). His 
worship, when introduced among the more 
temperate Greeks, who always mixed 
their wine with water, took a. new direc- 
tion, ‘“ They saw in Dionysos the god 
of spiritual as well as physical intoxi- 
cation.” Instead of the Mznads he is 
attended by the Muses. ‘Two fine vase- 
paintings here reproduced show the con- 
trast between the barbarian and the 
civilized idea of the inspiration he gives. 
A “constant shift from physical to spir- 
itual is of the essence of the religion of 
Dionysos.” 

In the relation between the ritual and 
mythology of Orpheus and Dionysos is 
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an intricate problem, to the solution of 
which, and to the exposition of Orphism, 
the closing chapters of the volume are 
devoted. Into the details of this it is 
here impracticable to go. It is quite 
probable that Orpheus is no mythical 
personage, but a real man. The Dio- 
nysos ritual was of the old savage order, 
and Orpheus endeavored to uplift and 
spiritualize it by his work as “‘ poet, seer, 
musician, theologist.” The ~ cardinal 
doctrine of the Orphics was not the mere 
hope of immortality, which has been 
credited to the religion of Dionysos at 
its highest level, but immortality as a 
means to the attainment of divine purity. 
This, says Miss Harrison, “is the key- 
note of Orphic faith, the goal of Orphic 
ritual.” Her characterization cf Orpheus 
as “‘a teacher of monotheism ” goes with 
the qualification that “it is the worship 
of potencies, . . . the worship of life 
itself in its supreme mysteries of ecstasy 
and love”’—the one represented by 
Bacchos (Dionysos), the other by Eros, 
‘source of all things.” These two seem 
to subsist in a fundamental unity not 
without an analogy in the “ persons” 
of the Christian Trinity. 

Whatever portion of this remarkable 
work one turns to, whether in its exhaus- 
tive study of primitive rites, or of the 
Orphic mysteries which gave them a 
new spiritual significance, one is im- 
pressed with the author’s free command 
of the utmost resources of classical 
learning in literature, in philology, in 
art, and her mastery of complicated 
details in a difficult problem, as well as 
modesty in presenting her conclusions. 
To substantiate these, and not as embel- 
lishments, yet with charming effect, the 
treasures of Greek art as well as literature 
are richly exhibited. Miss Harrison’s 
work is, as a whole, a new adventure in 
the English-speaking world, and is well 
entitled to be crowned. 


Comment on Current Books 


These volumes‘ bear redundant 
Montaigne witness to the fact that three 
centuries have not staled the charm of the 
great choragus of modern essayists. The 


editor, undoubtedly the premier of living. 


Montaignists, has been careful, she tells us, 
not to weary her readers by superabundant 
proof of it, but merely to present some indi- 
cations of it. Part I exhibits the opinions 
of Montaigne’s character and writings ex- 
pressed by his contemporaries and subse- 
quent writers down to the present time. 
Some of these are in Latin accompanied 
with translations, many in French, the rest 
in English. They form, as Miss Norton 
justly observes, “a very interesting illustra- 
tion of the growth of a great reputation.” 
The solitary voice of downright dispraise 
from an English writer is Joseph Addison’s 
in 1714. It seems to us that Miss Norton 
is rather hasty in denouncing it as “ entirely 
worthless sentences.” The literary art of 
the shrewd, skeptical, cynical observer of 
the world’s passing show “is no adequate 
cover for the moral defects of a character 
devoid, as Emerson declared, of enthusiasm 
and aspiration, although “an admirable 
gossip.””> Numerous casual allusions to him 
and his essays by French and English writ 
ers since his time are included in Part I], 
and Part III is devoted to a selection of 
“ plagiarisms” from his essays, mainly by 
English authors. Here again Miss Norton 
seems somewhat too jealous for her hero. 
Montaigne confessed himself a great bor- 
rower, and it will not do to stigmatize as a 
plagiarism from him the reproduction of any 
old saw or story of Greek or Roman times 
that he made use of. The second volume 
of these two possesses a wider interest than 
the first, citing many passages from great 
writers, French and English, to illustrate 
“the influence,” though “ not precisely the 
individual spirit, of Montaigne.” These have 
not all been gathered critically. Many 
of them show the influence, others are in the 
vein, of the great essayist; others show only 
an analogy, more or less faint. For instance: 
Montaigne said, “ The public good requires 
one to betray, and to lie, and to massacre.” 
Lord Bacon is quoted apropos to that as 
follows: “ Jason the Thessalian was wont to 
say that some things must be done unjustly, 
that many things may be done justly ”"— 

rather doubtful exhibition of “the spirit of 
Montaigne.” Large as is the world’s debt 


' The Spirit of Montaigne. The Influence of Montai 
Edited by Grace Norton. 
ton. $1.25 each. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


to him, it is not so large as Miss Norton 
seems to think. Large as his influence has 
been, it must lessen as civilization deepens 
morally. Nevertheless, the lovers of good 
literature owe a debt to the editor of these 
highly interesting volumes. 


There is nothing 
particularly novel 
or original about M. Jules Lemaitre’s “ Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,”' a rather awkward 
translation of which has recently been made 
by Mrs. Charles Bigot. M. Lemaitre 
does not pretend to take into account Mrs. 
Frederika MacDonald’s remarkable dis- 
coveries bearing on the problem of Rous- 
seau’s sanity, and of the actual existence of 
a conspiracy to ruin his reputation, as Rous- 
seau himself insistently asserted. Possibly, 
of course, Mrs. MacDonald’s findings were 
not available when M. Lemaitre prepared 
his work. But it is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing to discover no allusion whatever—with 
the exception of a brief discussion of her 
earlier study of the foundling hospital affair 
—to the documents on which she bases her 
vindication of Rousseau. The view taken 
by M. Lemaitre is that held by the majority 
of critics, and it may very well be correct 
despite all of Mrs. MacDonald’s document- 
ary evidence. It is the view that Rousseau, 
in the last analysis, was a madman, rendered 
insane by the cumulative effect of prolonged 
disease and real and imaginary persecution ; 
that his “ pathology ” was the foremost fac- 
tor in determining his career and ideas ; and 
that it is impossible to acquit him of gross 
and unpardonable inconsistencies between 
his theories and his manner of life. In the 
light of the MacDonald documents, M. 
Lemaitre would seem to be an unduly harsh 
commentator ; and, granting their invalidity, 
he still is certainly most unsympathetic. 
Nor is his occasional note of flippancy either 
helpful or desirable; whatever his faults, 
Rousseau’s own generation took him seri- 
ously, and he made sufficient impress on the 
thought of the world to be taken seriously 
to-day. On the other hand, there are some 
conspicuous merits to M. Lemaitre’s book. 
It is unquestionably most readable and most 
stimulating, creating a real desire to know 
more of the famous author of “ Emile” and 
the “Contrat Social.” And it possesses 
many passages of high analytical value— 
notably, perhaps, the passages in which M. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


ules Lemaitre. 
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Lemaitre reviews the secret of Rousseau’s 
tremendous influence and examines the 
question of his true place in the history of 
the French Revolution. 


This fourth edition of a widely 
read little book * emphasizes a 
thought to which the modern 
Church is tending—that the real return of 
Christ to the world is not to be spectacular, 
but is spiritual. His “second coming” is to an 
ever-increasing ascendency in the thoughts 
and purposes of men, till all own subjection 
to his spirit. The physical evolution of man 
is complete; the spiritual evolution is incip- 
ient, and Christ is its type and ideal. But 
while consciousness and will had small part 
in the physical evolution, they count for 
everything in the spiritual; it is frustrated 
if effort fail to grow into the spirit of Christ. 
This is the substance of Dr. Funk’s glowing 
argument. The criticism which it is fairly 
open to is that it fails to discriminate duly 
between the psychic and the spiritual in 
human nature. “ The kingdom of the psy- 
chic nature of man” does not include “ love, 
conscience, true spirituality,” etc. These 
belong to the ethical—in the highest sense 
of that word—the distinctively human, not to 
the psychical life which man shares with the 
animals. With proper discrimination be- 
tween the ethical and the psychological, it is 
impossible to speak of individuality as being 
continuously reborn through successive gen- 


erations. 
The Ideal Ministry The continual output 
of fresh books on the 
work of the Christian preacher testifies to a 
demand indicative of active effort in self- 
culture studious of the best ideals. The 
title of this volume? expresses what more 
preachers than ever are now aiming at. Its 
author is a veteran both in practice of “ the 
sacred calling,” and as a teacher of young 
men in preparation for it, himself a man ot 
power in the pulpit, a master of assemblies. 
The wisdom gained from such an experience 
is what the student seeks for. As presented 


Spiritual 
Evolution 


_ here it does not entirely meet the demand of 


present-day conditions. Its “ideal minis- 
try” is merely to bring home to conscience 
the responsibility attaching to the individual 
sinners, and the offer of a salvation obtained 
for each by the cross of Christ as an expia- 
tion for their guilt. Though ideal once, this 
is not ideal now, when many consciences feel 
a joint responsibility for social evils and sins 
tolerated by the community, whose social 
salvation must be wrought out by the cross- 


Next pep in Evolution By I. K. Funk, D.D., 
L.D. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 60c. 
* The Ideal Ministry Herrick D.D. Flem- 


ing H. Revel Company, New York. $1.75, net. 


ll July 


bearing spirit that braves cost and loss for 
righteousness’ sake. That the ideal ministry 
must be based on the theology of seventeenth- 
century Presbyterians, as Dr. Johnson in- 
sists, none disputes more incisively than his 
fellow-presbyter, Dr. Carter, in his recent 
book, “‘ Wanted—a Theology.” Nor will 
the ideal ministry draw Dr. Johnson’s line 
between sacred and “ merely secular ” topics, 
to exclude the latter from the pulpit. All 
real interests in God’s world, however secu- 
lar, have a sacred side. But, while open to 
these criticisms, this volume is, as the work 
of anacknowledged master should be, a valu- 
able addition to the cultural apparatus of 


preachers. 
‘Sassi Of all corhers of the world into 
which one may sink witha sense 
of serenity and repose, the eastern end of 
the Lake of Geneva has always enjoyed a 
deserved reputation. Most tourists know it 
insummer. A gratifyingly and increasingly 
large number know it in autumn. Many now 
know it in winter. Our fathers used to speak 
chiefly of Chillonand Clarens. Present-day 
talk turns rather on Territet and Glion, 
above all on Montreux—indeed, so large 
has Montreux now grown as to make one 
feel that all the settlements thereabouts, 
from Vevey to Villeneuve, are but parts of 
Montreux as acenter. In this sense of the 
name the present sumptuous volume' has 
been prepared—indeed, it includes the 
Rhone Valley to Aigle, Bex, and Gryon. 
As Mendelssohn once said of the region: 
“If God should grant me a long old age, 
this is where I should wish to spend it.” 
The words will be echoed in many a mind 
which recalls the glittering outline of the 
Dents du Midi seen from Veytaux, or of 
the nearer Rochers de Naye as one climbs 
up the steep slope at Caux. If fault could 
be found with Mr. Gribble’s text, it is 
that so much emphasis has been -placed 
on the various historical personages con- 
nected with the region as to leave not enough 
for descriptions of nature. Indeed, there is 
almost an amusing difference in the titles of 
the chapters and of the illustrations. The 
first include “‘The Swiss Riviera,” “ The 
Castle of Chillon,” “ Bonivard,” “ The Later 
Life of Bonivard,” “ Bonivard’s Wives,” 
“The Later History of Chillon,” “ Salva- 
tionists at Chillon,” “ Vevey,” “The Regi- 
cides,” “The Pietists,’ “Madame de 
Warens,” “Byron,” “Obermann,” and 
“Doyen Bridel.” Of the above, one chap- 
ter has to do with nature and the rest with 
man. The illustrations have little to do with 


1 Montreux. epinted by by J. Hard cke Lewis and May 
Hardwicke Lewis. bbi The 
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man’s achievements; they depict with vary- 
ing success the landscape from La Tour de 
Peilz to the Dents d’Oche. Unfortunately, 
the pages have been poorly put together. 
Page 40 is reprinted twice and its successors 
have been misplaced. 


Although Congress has 
recently passed an emer- 
gency currency measure, 
interest in currency reform is still at a high 
point, and many readers will doubtless be 
found for Mr. Richard B. Pullan’s “ Currency 
and Coin.”* This is a frank plea for the 
establishment of a “ safe and conservative” 
system of bimetallism as the only certain 
remedy for conditions which have of late 
caused such widespread difficulty and dis- 
satisfaction. In Mr. Pullan’s opinion, any 
plan to establish an elastic currency must 
fail so long as a permanent bank-currency 
is necessary. He would, to give a brief out- 
line of his programme, increase the volume 
of metallic money, both gold and silver; 
would have the Government issue notes 
direct, and use National banks merely as 
agencies for distribution; would retire the 
National bank notes now in circulation; and 
would impose a gradated interest charge on 
the Government-issued notes, this charge 
being designed to insure retirement of these 
notes whenever circulation-demands de- 
crease. Also, he would enact legislation 
which, while preserving the gold standard, 
would put silver on an equal footing with 
gold for currency purposes. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Pullan’s proposals are likely 
to meet with widespread approval ; but they 
at least have a suggestive value, and deserve 
consideration. 


Currency Reform 
Again 


It might seem that we have 
an adequate supply of books 
presenting the modern view 
of the Old Testament. This volume,’ how- 
ever, has distinctive interest in the support 
for the conclusions of Biblical scholars which 
it adduces from the sciences of archzxology 
and anthropology. The author is rarely 
well versed in these for a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 
uity of man in Europe not less than from 
$0,000 to 120,000 years. He finds in the early 
history of Israel survivals of the animistic 
religion of primitive man. In the evolution 
of the spiritual faith of the Hebrew prophets 
and psalmists he sees the work of immanent 
Deity in the progressive revelation of him- 
self. He believes that this process is still 
going on, demanding modification of creeds 

* Currency and Coin. mf Richard B. Pullan. The Occa- 
sional Publisher, New ¥ 

Archeology and_ the Old_ Testament. By 


J. Dukinheld Astley A., Liut.D. Charles Scribner's 
Son, New York. $2, net. 


The Donnellan 
Lectures 


He makes the antiq-. 


that fitted ancient ideas of the universe. 
Rather curiously, he combines with this 
breadth of view a narrow sacramentalism, 
claiming a peculiar power for “the true 
Christian life,” not available for those who 
have “separated themselves from the 
Church’s system.” But only a few pages of 
a really useful book are thus spoiled. 


Professor George C. Hender- 
son, who has written this biog- 
raphy of Sir George Grey,' has 
a whole-hearted respect for the Grand Old 
Man of Australasia. “Grey,” he declares, 
“was a child of the nineteenth-century 
Renaissance. Nothing impresses the stu- 


A Famous 
Proconsul 


dent of his career more than his unbounded. 


faith in the possibilities of human nature, 
his deep and lasting sympathy for the masses 
of the people, and his splendid devotion to 
the welfare of the native races in the South- 
ern Hemisphere.” This strikes exactly the 
note of real interest in Grey’s career. As 
a proconsul, the representative of Great 
Britain under Southern skies, he had many 
and obvious defects—not all of which are 
sufficiently appreciated by Professor Hender- 
son. He was autocratic, choleric, stubborn, 
even insubordinate. But there can be no 
doubt that, whether in Australia, New Zea- 
land, or South Africa, he honestly endeavored 
to manage his stewardship in the interest of 
the dependent peoples as well as of the 
governing race. Besides which, for all his 
autocracy, he was at heart a radical, as be- 
came very evident in the late seventies, when, 
having abandoned his post as a colonial 
official, he was triumphantly elected Prime 
Minister of New Zealand on a platform that 
called for sweeping innovations. In fact, 
Professor Henderson is firmly persuaded 
that the modern Socialistic régime in Austral- 
asia is the logical outcome of and directly 
traceable to Sir George Grey’s policies, all 
of which, of course, lends added interest to 
the life-story of an empire-builder whose 
achievements are too little known in this 
country. 


This valuable little book? 
corrects some current im- 
pressions of the eighteenth 
century. A juster historical view has super- 
seded the fashion of decrying it. If it 
showed a decline in spiritual life and con- 
tentment with low ideals, it showed also a 
kindling of missionary zeal, a profound inter- 
est in religious philosophy, and an energetic 
movement for reform. In the present sketch 
of this and the century preceding, the author 


The Age 
of Revolution 


1Sir George Gre George Cc. Henderson, M.A. 
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restricts himself to the history of the 
churches which claim an episcopate trans- 
mitted continuously from the first century. 
He imparts to it an interest, which might 
have been missed in brief treatment of a long 
period, by giving prominence to important 
episodes and representative individuals—e.g,, 
Jansenism and Port Royal, the French 
Revolution, Bossuet and Fénelon, Wesley, 
Joseph Il of Germany. A salient feature of 
this “age of revolution” impresses the 
reader who contrasts the present servility of 
the clergy to the Vatican with the free spirit 
often manifested then. 


For those who lack the oppor- 
tunities of mental sharpening 
in the private discussions of 
cultured minds this volume’ is a most 
attractive substitute. A group of fifteen 
friends in council meet monthly for a com- 
parison of views on fundamental questions 
about religion. The group includes men 
in scientific, literary, church, and business 
life, some of them university professors and 
men of international reputation. They are 
agreed that both the dogmatism of theology 
and the scientific reaction toward material- 
ism are breaking down, but they vary widely 
as to the sequel. This comes out as they 
discuss their successive subjects of inquiry. 
These discussions result in no synthetic 
statement, but exhibit an approach toward 
agreement. “ The Mathematician,” a repre- 
sentative of Christian monism, seems to 
hold his own as the symposiarch. ‘ The 
Author” seems to speak for all in a final 
remark: “Such talks as these should not 
end in summaries but in inspiration.” The 
reader is assured that they are “a faithful 
transcript of actual conversations.” They 
evade no point of difficulty, they grapple 
with the deepest problems, they exhibit both 
skeptical and constructive thinking at their 
best, they tend to clear the air of religious 
thought. It should be added that their 
recorder, one of the group, is a professor in 
Columbia University. 


A Religious 
Sympostum 


In this handsome and finely 
illustrated volume® is set 
down what the author him- 
self has learned from the Indians of the 
West in a gainful experience of many years. 
He is thankful for their recalling to him 
“some primitive principles which civiliza- 
tion ignoresat its peril.” These have largely 
to do, of course, with physical health and 
vigor. The Indian regimen made him, for- 


Lessons from 
the Indian 


1 Talks on Religion : A Collective Inquiry. Recorded by 

Peary or litchell. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
* What the White Race May Learn from the Indian. By 
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merly a victim of chronic ill health, physi- 
caily a new man. Morally profitable also 
was his experience of the hospitality, frank- 
ness, simplicity, self-restraint, and mental 
poise he found in Indian life. He is not 
blind to Indian weaknesses and vices, but 
prefers to learn rather than to blame. Both 
hygienically and ethically this book is prof- 
itable in the easy chair, and those who would 
travel to meet “the call of the wild” will 
find direction in it. 


This volume’ is a path- 
she Epenegy breaker in a line of study 
of Jesus 


comparatively new—at 
least among American scholars. <A posthu- 
mous publication, it inspires regret for the 
loss to Christian learning caused by its au- 
thor’s sudden death in his prime. It is cer- 
tain, as he assumes, that “ we do not know a 
person until we have gained access to him 
on this inner side ”’—z.z., of the subjective, 
self-conscious life and its psychological de- 
velopment and action. “The fascinating 
personality ” of so thoroughly human a being 
as Jesus appeared to his countrymen to be 
evoked Tennyson’s confession, 


“ Thou seemest human and divine; 
The highest, holiest manhood thou.” 


So this Christian psychologist affirms that 
“if the race is in any true sense the offspring 
of God, as both Old and New Testament 
declare, then a perfect human being is 
divine.” Lotze has said that to the ultimate 
question of psychology, What am J? no 
complete answer can be given. Mystery 
adheres to personality, especially to the 
potent and impressive. To explore this 
mystery is the province of psychology. In 
his study of Jesus’ personality Dr. Hitch- 
cock does this, first, in taking account of his 
mental, moral, and physical environment, 
and its contributions to his development; 
next, in noting the successive stages of this 
development from first to last. The course 
thus traversed is familiar, but the point of 
view is to most readers new and needful. 
Jesus, he concludes, “ brought the natural 
and the spiritual into harmony, and revealed 
the final destiny of the age-long progress of 
life by biologic processes.” But he protests 
against the thought that this estimate either 
solves all mystery or discrowns the Christ. 
Thoroughly and simply human, Jesus is 
divinely humar: “ This super-man, this 
union of the human and the divine, .. . is 
the evolutionary type established as the ideal 
of a new order.” Much incites quotation 
and comment for which room is lacking 
here, but it must be said, in brief, that this 
is destined to be an influential work. 


The, Paychology of Jesus. By Albert Wellman Hitch- 


WIFE WON 
Husband Finally Coavinced 


Some men are wise enough to try new foods and beverages 
and then generous enough to give others the benefit of their 
experience. ; 

A very “conservative ” Ills. man, however, let his good wife 
fnd out for herself what a blessing Postum is to those who are 
distressed in many ways, by drinking coffee. The wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, was more helpless 
than I, a coffee captive. Yet there were innumerable warn- 
ings—waking from a troubled sleep with a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, at times dizzy and out of breath, attacks of palpitation 
of the heart that frightened me. 

“Common sense, reason, and my better judgment told me 
that coffee drinking was the trouble. At last my nervous 
system was so disarranged that my physician ordered ‘no 
more coftee ” 

“He knew he was right and he knew I knew it. too. I 
capitulated. Prior to this our family had tried Postum but 
disliked it, because, as we learned later. it was not made right. 

“ Determined this time to give Postum a fair trial, I pre- 
pared it according to directions on the pkg.—that is. boiled it 
[5 minutes after boiling commenced, obtaining a dark brown 
liquid with a rich, snappy flavor similar to coffee When 
cream and sugar were added, it was not only good but delicious. 

“Noting its beneficial effects in me, the rest of the family 
adopted it—all except my husband, who would not admit that 
coffee hurt him. Several weeks elapsed during which I drank 
Postum two or three times a day, when. to my surprise, my 
husband said: ‘I have decided to drink Postum. Your im- 
provement is so apparent—you have such fine color—that I 
propose to give credit where credit is due.’ And now we are 
coffee slaves no longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle Creek. Mich. Read 
“ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears from 
time to time. They are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


To the friends of 


“THE BOYS OF TO-DAY” 


A new and interesting booklet of kindly en- 
couragement and wise counsels to parents and 
their boys, fresh from the hearts and pens of 
over torty well-known educators and men of 
attairs who have joined in a sincere effort to 
help the boys on the road to early thrift and 
independent manhood. 


CONTENTS 

Saving To-Day The College Boy 
Help the Boys to Grow Shiftiessness and Failure 
When We Were Young Capital Makes Capital 
Thrift not Parsimony To Ambitious Boys 
Saving, Non-Secialistic Helping the Children 
Beginning Early The Joy of Seli-Direction 
Character Building Making Advice Attractive 

School Savings Bank System 


(From The Congregationalist, Boston) 


. 

lt ts certainly ‘ome of the good signs of the times, that mem 
of Prominence and great responsibilities in educational. 
financial, and oficial life well lake the time from pressin 
Gules to express their personal and cordial tnterest in the 
boys of to-day, and to give to them and to their parents such 
helpful advice, from their own large experience and observa- 
tion. Lhe booklet is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the home, presenting many phases of the subject in a bri 
and helsful way, by men whose opinions and counsels would 
be welcomed in any thought/ul family.” 


Above Booklet SENT FREE upon request. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN Co. 
10 Times Bidg.. Broadway & 42d St., New York 


the Silver ‘ 


The sideboard should be stocked with 
the kind of silver that gives pleasure 
in its use and in its exhibition. 

This grade of silver plate bears the 
trade mark 


It isthe kind which stays in the fam- 
ily through generations and is appreci- 
ated equally for its wearing quality 
and for its beauty. If there is occasion 
to purchase silver for a new home or 
at the time of replenishing, and you 
would secure Silver Plate thai Wears, 
insist upon ** 1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for catalogue “ U-o2"’ showing 
newest patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(Taternational Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden Silver Polwush, the 
Sever Polsh that cleans.” 
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cIiTy 
COUNTY 
SCHOOL 
Municipal Bonds are at present selling 


at low prices and yielding excellent rates 
to the investor. 


We offer the following carefully selected 
issues which we own and have on hand : 


$125,000 Bristol, Tennessee 5% 

100,000 Bates County, Missouri 6% 
35,000 Appanoose County, lewa 
35,000 Butler County, Missouri 6% 
25,000 Cass County, North Dakota 6% 


The above bonds are issued in various 
denominations from $147.00 to $1,000.00 
The income from some of these issues is 
more than five per cent. 


Our bonds will yield you unusually large 
returns. You cannot afford to invest until 
you have our prices. Write for particulars. 


The New First National Bank 


Dept. ** A.”* Columbus, Ohio 


— 
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capitals. 


The Outlook Classified Advertising Department 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry, 
forty cents per agate line. Not less than four — ac cepted. In calculating space segues for an advertisement, count an Roomts 
of six naam & to the line unless display type is desired eva * Board and 
“ Help Wanted,” etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number. The first word in each advertisement is ~t 2 —- in 
Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are sent in care of The Outlook to be for. 
warded, the advertiser is charged twenty-five cents for the address, 

ers and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received 
advertisement shall appear. Address Advertising Department, The Out pnt 27 Fourth Ave., New 


advertisements, unde 


ys before the Saturday on which it is intended the 


rious headings, 


ork City. 


Hotels and Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


LONDON 


MISS GREENE, 24 Gordon Street, Gordon 
Square,W.C. Moderate tariff by day or week. 


WHITE HART INN 


Delightfully situated at foot of Berkshire 
Hills. Finest accommodations. For booklet, 
address E. S. BOGERT, Salisbury, Ct. 


CANADA 


Che Hotel Algonquin 


at Joe Lake Station on Ottawa Division, 
Grand Trunk Railway System. Best trout 
fishing in Ontario. Outfitting establishment 
in connection supplies. every requisite for 
canoeists, campers, and irst-class 
boat and canoe livery. Addre 

L. E. MERRELL, Mowat ?. O., Ontario. 


YARMOUTH 
NOVA SCOTIA 


NO HAY FEVER 
Summer temperature averages 70 degrees 
at noon. First-class hotels. Boating, salt 
and fresh water fishing, shooting, golt. 
Write For BooKLet 
J. BOND GRAY. Sec’y Tourist Committee. 


SEASIDE FARM 


Smith’s Cove, Digby Co., N. Ss. 

Pleasantly situated, ten minutes’ walk to the 
shore and same to railway station. Boating, 
bathing, and fishing. board. of cherries. 
Good table and sm boar. Terms § to $7 
a week, POTTER, Prop. 


Digby, Nova Scotia 


LOUR LODGE}; 


AND COTTAGES 
Write for booklet, with rates, floor plans. 
etc., to A. BROWN. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train from 
dD. Cc. Especially at ttractive 
ear Address for klet 
WRIGHT, Forest Glen, Md, 


Chicago 
Beach Hotel 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


An ideal resort for rest or re—ten minutes’ 
ride from city, close to the great South Park 
System. the ber qu 
parks, or ayety ing, 

or col dancing a 

Ta he best. Nearly 1000 
of broad overlooking on two sides 
the Lake Michigan beach. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet, rates, etc., address Manager, 


51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago 


CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green + class in all respects: 
home comforts. . HircHcocK 


SUMMER BOARD IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 


Attractive house, modern conveniences; ex- 
tensive views of mountains and lake: tennis, 
golf, driving, boating, fishing. References 
exchanged. P. O. Box 215, Lakeville, Conn. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


At LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15to Nov. 1 
Two hours trom NewYork. Situated between 
two beautiful mountain lakes; elevation 900 
feet: fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills. Service and appointments first-class. 
Accommodation for automobile parties. 

dress Manager. 


The Litchfield Inn "itehfeld 


Open all the year. Situated in the center of 
the village. 1,200feet elevation. Large, well- 
eated, sunny rooms. Excellent cuisine and 
service. ome cooking and comforts. Mod- 
erate prices. on appication 
GEO. H. BROWNE Proprietor. 


BOXWOOD MANOR 


Lyme, Conn. New management. 30 acres, 
own garden and milk ; modern improvements. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL in MAINE 


AND SAVE MONEY 
this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
prtmant. Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
or books on Maine Coast or Lakes. 
Ww Mountains and the Provinces. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 
CASTINE, MAINE 
Opens June 20th. Illustrated booklets, 


The Hamilton Chebeague Iai 
and charming resort on the Maine ¢ Coast 1 
miles from Portla 
water i Food fishing and bathin 

E. PAINE, Chebeague Me. 


CASCO BAY | 


I can accommodate a few summer guests 
“SEA VIEW FARM.” Goal 
beautiful ocean view and forest paths; good 
rooms. For particulars apply to Mrs. Wa 
H. Me._pram, Lock Box 23 23. Chebeague, Me 


errace Inn, Casco Bay, Me. Excel. 
lent boating, ‘bathing. and Eshing; lenty 
of pine woods and spring ¥ water Address 
Cepe.t C. Cass, R . Portland Me 


THE INN CAMPOBELLO 


(In the Bay of Me.) 
Direct railway or steamship connections 
from New York. Always delightfully cool; 
no hay fever, no mosquitoes ; good bathing, 
sailing fishing, golf, tennis; 20 miles 
ooded roads. irst-class table. Write tor 
booklet. CAMPOBELLO CORPORATION, East- 
port. Me. New York Office, 11 East 55th Si. 


DOUGLAS FARM INN 


DOUGLAS HILL, ME.—H: 
tion. Lliustrated booklets. E. S. DOUGLAS, 


KENTS HILL, MAINE 


Hillcrest Cottage, among Belgrade 
Lakes. Boating and fishing ; te, 
rooms. $10 & per week. 


Rockmere House and Cottages 
Island, Bay, Me. 
ns Juve fon booklet. 

G. HAMILTON. Prop. 


OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 


OXFORD, MAINE 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS. 


THE BEECHES 


A sanitarium for semi-invalids. Mountain 
scenery. “feet elevation. Electricity, bat 
massage. Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. — 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Me. Seventh season 
opens June 15. Send for illustrated booklet. 
ddress T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


Re ana, Me. INN, Bailey’s Isl- 
and, Me. Three minutes to ocean or 


bey, Fine spring water; modern plumbin 
sailing, bathing. Circular. Miss MASSEY 


AMDEN, ME., CEDARCREST, 

J) Palmer Cottage. Open for summer 
ht with best table board ; finest location, 
ocean and mountain views; modern house; 
golf, tennis, yachting, and driving; stable 
and garag' Address A. O. PIERCE, 1404 
Beacon St., Brookline, Mass., until June 30. 


THE ACADIAN 


CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences. Always cool. U qualled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
titul walks through woods and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W.A. Walker, Manager. 


Maine 


Summit Spring House 


On hilltop, highest located hotel in Maine. 
New, modern, high class, perfectly appol 
hotel, 150 rooms en suite, with baths; 
plumbing; all rooms with fireplaces. Pine 
groves, golf, tennis, fishing, boating; fm 
class auto garage and stables; autom 
parties welcomed day or night; unexcel 
mineral spring water. Hay fever and asthma 
unknown, Twelve hundred feet of plaza 
magnificent mountain and lake views. Ta 
second to none in United States. Nea 
Poland Spring House. Two miles from 
Poland Station, on M. C. R. R- Pullmas 
service. Send for descriptive booklet. 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, Proprietor, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


MAINE 


y\cean House, York Beach, Me. Lead- 
hotel. 60 miles from Boston. Fine 
bathing, fishing, and sailing. Orchestra, golf, 
ents, bas ball. P Pure water. Beautiful trolley 
booklet. W. J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BALLSTON tf you want a cool, cozy 


cottage on the ond 


beach, ch board, and 
BEACH delis location, 
TRURO, MASS. for Booklet. 


Simpson, 


ACK Room and bath $1.00 per 
Ra Vv day also two and 
three rooms with private 

OSTON bath. Best residence sec- 
tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 


N |N TRE BACK BAY DISTRICT 
and near Symphony Hall, New England 
Conservatory ‘ ‘ot Music, Emerson College otf 
Oratory, etc. Students or tourists can find 
comtortable rooms at reasonable rates with 
Mrs. E. FROST, 3099 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Ret., Y. W. C. A. 


THE PINES 


COTUIT BY THE SEA 
Write for booklet. June-Sept. 
J. E 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 teet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 


special feature. Booklet. W. F. Osporne. 
Harbor View, 
The Sanitatium Martha’s Vineyard Island 


Nomsane. Sendfor booklet. Dr. LAuRA 
V. Gustin -Macxte, Oak Blufis, Mass. 


THE NEW 
GREENOCK INN 


In the Heart of the Berkshires 
LEE, MASS. 


Accommodates 200 people: elevation 1,000 
feet; two minutes’ walk from Berkshire St. 
b Music. Golf and Tennis. Every- 
Rates and book- 


thing new and up to date. 
Jet on ication. 
SAVAGE, Prop.. Lee, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


THE OCEAN VIEW Fiseon 


Cape Ann, Mass. An ideal athe 
Massachusetts coast, Hot sea water baths. 
Booklet. H. W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


Muschopauge House Futiand 


An ideal summer resort, 1,200 ft. Sey tide 
water; large, airy rooms, wide halls, broad 
fine views, pleasant drives. Write 


r booklet. . R. BARTLETT, Prop. 


TERRACE TOP $helbumeFalls.Mass, 


A region unsurpassed 
in beauty and grandeur. Airy rooms, ample 

closets, pure spring water, excellent t able and 
attendance : refined, accessible. 


City ref. 
Maples,” Stockbridge, Mass. 


High class summer resort for a refined 


patronage. Large grounds and Bieber large. 
airy rooms, bath, tele som 
nection. . CHAS. S t AF 


“The salt breath of the sea brings health” 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanaterium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Baths and massage in our well equipped de- 
partments will help many suffering from the 
strain of recent Trained 


attendants only, to guests of 
other hotels. YOUNG, Manager. 


N THE BERKSHIRES. River- 
side Inn, Tyringham, Mass. 
Ideal spot for rest and recreation. Cool 
invigorating air. Superb table. Briefly, all 
the requisites for vacationists. Booklet. 


The Greyl Berkshire Hills 


Williamstown 
Massachusetts 
Beautiful college town. Picturesque scene 
uiet, homelike, and restful summer and tall 
resort. HOWARD ECKER RT, Lessee. 
Vineyard 
ccommodates mdence 
HARRY 


CASTELLO Drop 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
F ITZGERALD COTTAGE 


BETHL EM, N. H 
Quiet, homelike, healthtal tarm 
pure spring water, good table, open fire, tur- 
nace, telephone, tennis. Rates $8 to $12 week. 


illiside Inn, White Mts., N. H.— Fine 
table ; rates moderate :all popular 
ments, finest drives. lil. 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. The best combination of 
seashore features. One of the most favorably 
known and oldest established resort hotels 
along the Atlantic coast. Refined class of 
patronage. Orchestra. Private baths, with 
sea and fresh water. Boardwalk along the 
ocean, perfect beach and bathing. Renowned 
for positive relief from hay fever. Illustrated 
booklet. R. F. ENGLE, Manager. 


Sea Girt, N. J. 


ht on the beach. 

The Tremont A Family y ca- 
em 

improvements. Delightful country surround- 


ngs. Reasonable rates. Send for booklet. 
S. HINKSON.- WOODWARD. Manager. 


ERON A.-— Desirable board in attractive 

modern home. Beautiful locality near 

lake. 45 min. from Adults only. $10.00. 
M. DeCamp, Montrose Ave., Verona, N 


NEW YORK CITY 


White M tains, 
INTERVALE White Mountains, 
QUAWKET INN. Superior accommo- 
dations, Booklets. C., C. SMALL, Prop. 


IDLEWILD ” Whi ntervale 


White Mts., N. H. 
pi... July 1 under on anagement. 
ply to Miss LOUI SE RAIG ;, 

2 -ypress Ste Mass. 


The Nanepashemet 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 


Opens June 15th. Finest location on North 
Shore. Every room ocean view. Special 
rates for September. Circular. 


WOODLAWN, West Newton, Mass. 


+ h-grade, private sanitarium 
the care an of EP 
‘erms moderate. ress_correspondence 


Dr. H.W, iiAMMOND, Med. Supt. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For booklets write GEO. S. PRESCULT. 
New London, N. H. 


Miramonte Inn 


White Moustaias Seger fill, N. 

A home-like hotel of modern size where 
comforts may be enjoyed similar to those 
found at the celebrated English Inns. 1,600 
feet above sea-level ; commands a magnificent 
view of mountain and valley sce De- 
lghtful drives and walks. rite for kiet 
and full information. 


NEW JERSEY 
Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or 
mental cases. Outdoor lifeaspecialty. Tent 
life, if desired. Booklet. —The Misses Clapp. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
DELIGHTFUL IN SUMMER. 
Let us send you our booklet. 


HOTEL JUDSON 5 Washine- 


ton Square, 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates f2. 50 per aay, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and stfeet car line 

Mrs. JAMES KNOTT, 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely hreproof. West 32d St., near 
B’ way, New York City, A superior, perfectly 

appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
of European plan. Room, 


2.50 to . Brown, 


up. Restaurants te prices. 
_ to and from station free. Carriage 
hire saved. nd 2c. stamp for guide & map. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 


Hunters’ Home 


An ideal summer home for families and peo- 
ple seekin rest and comfort. We will treat 
you right. forget. Se September the nicest 
month in the l furnish very best 
reterences. for our ts. 
LAVERTY BROS., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Adtrondacks 
STAR LAKE INN 
vation. Spring water. Orchestra. Modern 
conveniences. All outdoor amusements. Ex- 
fishing and boa 


a ting. Hay fever un- 
et. 
& Sayues, Star Lake, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


** The Elmwood”’ 


Right in the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Thoroughly modern and up to date resort. 
Moderate rates; special) rates for families. 


ting, fishing, tennis, etc. Wate for 
booklet. J. R. SWEENEY, Jay, N. Y. 


Lake Placid 

= 
A long-established, popular resort, patron- 
ized largely by families anc partis of riends, 
insuring a charmin social life. Information 
mem Miss FNER Broadway and 25th 


New Work. or Mine ARMOUR, Secy., 
Under-Cliff, Lake Placid, N.Y. 


Finest scenery in the Adiropdacks from 


Blue Mountain House lue Mountain 


Accommodates 150. Write for —_ let 
M. TYLER MERWIN, 


The Osprey House and 

Adirondacks Cottages. suns Ist. 
For booklet and information a apply 

. E. Van Denburgh, Blue ) ean Lake. 


THE CROSSWAYS 
BALLSTON SPA, N. ¥. 
Farmhouse $6.00 to $9.00 per week, Circular 


Spa Sanatorium ®#!ston Spa, 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles 
trom Saratoga. A. |. THAYER, M.D. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; : 
elevation 1,000 tt. Fire Gimate + all modern 
conveniences. Dr. HN C. FISHER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 

Gleason, Prop. 


RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, 
E. Windham, N. Y.—Catskills 
finest location. El. 3,000 ft.: view 

5 States, $10up. A. J. GALER. 


The New Clarendon 
HOLLAND PATENT, N. Y. 
Located on the Rome. Watertown & Ogden 
burg R.R., at the foothills of the aventack 
Mountains. making 0 utiful summer re- 
sort. The hotel offers quiet, homelike ac- 
commodations. Rooms single and en suite. 
Steam, gas, and running water in every room 
which is very soft and a fine drinking water. 
14-foot verandas. A beautiful nine-acre park 
ust across the road arom the hotel, filled with 


autiful elms and maples. 
IRA D. THOMSON, Prop. 


CORNISH HOUSE 

Catskill Mountains, Pine Hill, N, y 

Capacity 100, reputation, 
reputation. 


we 


Boarders Wanted fruit in 


also good board: fishing and hunting, Mn 
A. DAVIS. Abrahamsville, Penna, 


Easton Sanitarium Fo: ‘ream 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skille 


care. Visit here before selecting a place ese. 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulan 
Phone 1661, Easton. Pa. 


Wernersville, Penna, 


The Sunset 


A mountain health resort. Fine dry air 
Beautiful scenery. 1. attention 


to Neurasthenia. 
set P.O, 


RHODE ISLAND | 


Y., offers every 
advantage for rest. ~ Beauti- 
tul surroundings. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
etc. Pure air, pure water, pure food an 
plenty of it. Moderate rates. Bookiet free. 


Goldthwaite Inn 
Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff site 
and neighboring pine trees, 1t combimes the 
Adirondacks with the seashore. The Great 
South Bay offers the pertection of rtamity 
Golf links, tennis, etc. Ideal piace for family 


summering and week-end visits. Circular. 
Briarcliff Lodge 


A practical summer home for the New York 
business man. New York Central — to 
Scarborough. One hour from New 
Automobile service Scarborough to the Codes 
ten minutes. The otel Beautiful of ige 
Hudson River Hills. Altitude 520 feet. New 
York Office, 544 East 46th St. Phone 3278 
38th St. Db. B. PLUMER, Manager. 


The Clifton Sees Sanitarium 


This popular institution, with its able 
corps of physicians nurses, attendants, 
and nearly sixty years’ experience in car- 
ing for guests in need of rest and treat- 
ment, has won a world-wide reputation. 


The bathing and treatment facilities 
are unexcelled by any in this country, 
and the rates most reasonable. 

We are pleased to send booklets and 
uote rates to any who apply. No 
nsane or Tubercular Cases received. 


THE CLIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
Clifton Springs, New York 


The Ouleout ware 
$10. Nothing 

for Booklet. 


better for the money. 


“SABBATH REST” 


Mt. Lebanon, Shakers, N. Y. 
Ideal location. On VEGETARIAN 
principle. No children taken. Write for 
terms and circular. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS |: 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JULY 1st 
Special Rates AR 
R. Lessee. 


Hotel Plimpton HILL, 


Directly on the water, has gas and electri 
lighting, elevator, steam laundry ; oy 
ithe : water and cuisine unsurpassed. 
. John C. Kebabian,owner and 


VERMONT 


YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De 
hghtful summer home. Pure water, bath, 

hot and col piazza, croquet, fine roads 
‘Terms The Misses SARGEAST 


PAUMONOK INN 
In quaint SOUTHOLD, L. I. 
On the 109 ft. cliff, directly overlooking 
L. I. Sound. Seashore and country, Finest 
r 


ailing. Seung. fishing, ite for 
bookle GEO. F. HUMMEL. 


The Columbian 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


The most delightful location at 
the Thousand Islands. Now open. 


Westport Inn 
WESTPORT, Y¥. 


ON 
Lake Champlain—aAdirondacks 
BOOKLET H. P. SMITH, Manager 


THE ELM JHOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. No hay lee 
Booklet on application. H. M. OSGOOD 


Hillhurst Farmhouse 
Rates $1.00 day. A gcommodates 
VICTOR H Grand Isle, Vt. 


UP. IN VERMONT 

That's the place fora Real Vacation. — 
delightful summer climate; unequal 
ery. $5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm sel vi 
lage homes, country camps in heart of Greet 
Mountains and on shores of Lake Champlam 
Express trains from New York and Bostonva 
Central Vermont line. Send 6c. for 50-pagt 
ill. ** Summer Homes.” J. W. HANLE) 
G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


ECHO LAKE TYSON, VI. 


l 1-050 ft.: 3 lakes; boating, fishing 
bathme., tennis ; beautiful walks and drives 
moderate rates: booklet. D. C. Fenn, Pr 


VIRGINIA 


The Cedars, Co. 
ugust, e 

home in Blue Ri No children 

Miss MirtaM Yancey Mills, 


UXEDO COTTAGE, water, fo 
OCEAN VIEW, VA. On Adants 
ean. 


Rates $6, $8, $10, $15 pes w 
dress Ocean View.Va. Mrs. 1. 


reek. / 


WASHINGTON 
of 
Savoy Hotel, Seattle. 
solid comfort, 
steel and marble. In fashionable shop 
district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. $1 UP _ 


: 


; 
I 
Mid-Ocean. Capacity, 300. Coolest resort ' 
| on coast. Sea air, surf-bathing, great healt 
H 

ye 

1 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


CALIFORNIA 


A BARBARA, Furnished houses; 
Montecito. LOUIS G. DREYFUS 


1020 15th 
DENVER PYONS & JOHNSON 


CONNECTICUT 


TOWN 
MIDDLE CHARLES REYNOLDS 


ST CORNWALL, Summer homes 
. D, BOSLER 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FREDERIC MAY 
GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA. ARENCE E. CLARK 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GLOUCESTER. Fi 


ity mules of seashore 
properties on Cape Ann, — J. MEAGHER 


MARBLEHEAD. | Renti 
ot seashore estates. G. R. HATHAWA 


PITTSFIELD. R. P. PARKER 
Successor to FRANK RUSSELL & CU. 


STOCKBRIDGE __ 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


NEW JERSEY 
BOONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties, 
Country property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 


HACKENSACK 
ROMEY? EYN & DEMAREST 


NEWARK. 758 Broad S 
FRANKLIN “MAYO & CO. 


and sellin 


116 W 
vILSON™ WEISWANGER 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


MAINE 
ory 
LITT! LEFIELD & SON 
PORTLAND. The The oldest Real Estate 
concern in Maine, Lb. SHAW & CO. 


PORTLAND. cottages farms and 
campsaspecialty. F. FS. & G. VAILL 


YORK HARBOR _ 
JOSEPH C. BRIDGES 


NEW YORK 


FAR ROCKAWAY 
A. C. HAYNES 


LAKE PLACID 
P. E. LEWIS 


LAWRENCE, L. I. 
J. E. MORGAN DODGE 


MT. VERNON 


ANDERSON REALTY CO. 


NEW YORK 
SARANAC LAKE 
W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LESTER BROTHERS, 377 Broadway 


NORTH 
ASHEVILLE. 23 Patt 
LA BARBE. MOALE & CHILES 


ORECON 
KLAMATH FALLS 
H. L. ALDRIDGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PEBANOR. Real Estate and Securities. 
on Valley Farms. J.L. RUTTER 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
AIRD, Laurens St., P. O. Box 1% 


STATE AND FIDELITY CO. 
VERMONT 


BRATTLEBORO 
S. W. EDGETT & CO. 


VIRGINIA 
p URRVER 


OTL 
and Suburban Homes. 

Prope Farms, Tim- 
ber. JOS. R VES & CO. 143 Plume St. 


If you are going to New York why 
pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


Clendening 
Apartment Hotel 


200 WEST 103D STREET 
Manhattan’s Most Economical 
Hotel for Small or Large Parties 
Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath from $1.50 
daily to Parlor, three Bedrooms and Bath at 
$3.50 per day tor the Suite,not for each person. 
superior Table d’Hote Restaurant 

at Reasonable Prices 


EXPRESS SUBWAY STATION 200 FT. AWAY 


A refined house catering 
only to desirable people. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
15 MILES FROM NEW YORK 


FOR SALE, house of 13 rooms, all improvements. } acre, stable, 
fine shade trees, garden, 4 minutes’ walk fr 


CORNELIUS B. FISH & SON, Inc. 


rom Bronxville station. 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Real Estate 


_ CONNECTICUT 


CEORCIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FAIRFIELD,CONN. 


Story frame house ; surletie modern and up to 
date ; four acres ; large stable, gardener’s cot- 
tage, and other outbuildings; view of Long 

sland Sound. Can be pure ased at a bar ain. 
WHITEH: use & Porter, 573 Sth Ave., 


LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE, 
5 rooms; and two cottages of 13 and 10 
rooms ; all with modern aproyements and 
the first two fully furnished. Address 

Mrs. E. E. Satispury, New Haven, Conn. 


T 0 RENT Atgreatly reduced 


urnished 
ouse, ten rooms, nether: with stable and 
garden, be autifully situated at Ridgetield, 
onnecticut. Seven minutes’ ven from 
railroad station. Address A. B. C., 8219, 
Vutlook, 287 Fourth Ave., “thew York City. 


At WILTON, CONN. #2! 


between South and Ridgefield, 12 
\7-room house and 5-room cottage, 
uitable fur hotel or private family; pertect 


Condition. Will be sold at very low figure. 
E & Curtis, 546 Sth Av., cor. 45th Aa tata 


For Sale, Five Acres of Land 


with eight-room house, oppose Hotel Bon 
Air. Address CLARENCE CLARK. 
Real Estate Agent, Augusta, Ga, 


MAINE 
Biddeford Pool, Maine far 


nished cottage of 12 rooms and bath. $500. 
Address J. DUKE SMITH, Andover, 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Lllustrated circular free open receipt of address 
. F. L&Lanp, 21 Minot . Boston, Mass, 


CAPE COD 


PILGRIM BEACH LOTS, Province- 
town Harbor, are selling well and are the 
best investments on Cape Cod. Why? Best 
bathing, boating, fishing, surf and marine 
view on the Atlantic coast. Send for circular to 

. E. Mer., Provincetown, Mass. 


Mount Desert Island 
SEAL COVE. Nearly new ee low and 
446 acres land, cost $10,000. sell for 
$4,500. Beautiful location. For 
particulars and photos apply 

ALVORD BROS., Milk St., Boston. 
Riasele Lakes. Well furnished camp, 

by month or season, to rent. Large fre- 
place ; five rooms ; boats. Location absolutely 
the best. Dr. R. 1. DAVIS, Chelsea, Mass. 


URNISHED, FIRST-CLASS, six 
sleeping, parlor, den, dining, kitc 


bath, lake water, ocean view, beautiful spot. 
Box 278, York Corner, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MICA QUARRY 


FOR SALE. A good investment. 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK 


ST. REGIS LAKES 
CAMP on THE SARANACS 
LAKE PLACID 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
Real Estate Tours and Travel Tours and Travel 


NEW VORK 


I have discovered a region less 
than a hundred miles from New STEAMERS TO 
York City, with good elevation, HALIFAX, HAWKESBURY 
fertile land, fine scenery, and and CHARLOTTETOWN 
ear 
e and for profitable farm- The Unrivalled by pleasure seekers, as this time-proves ia 
Pa ing. I have bought three farms is the poartest and Cheapest ponte to the mos: 
oe esirabie vacation. sp in America. 
Saree there. Correspondence is invited offers you pleasure and recreation ships are commodious ocean veseaiet = 
es with a few men who are inter- of the highest type for your | the pases enssenger ya with 
ested either in owning independ- summcf outing. and an unsurpassed They ny 
cree « ent farms—of which there are _ You do not nced to be told of | way to the glorious MARITIME PROVINCE, 
several in the vicinity for sale— its famous waters, its cosmopolitan offering abundant d. 
Boe or In joining a co-operative move- gathcrings, its luxurious hotels. man. the student, the 
ment for larger development. These are celebrated the world — 
—— Address Farmer, Box 37, Madi- over. Many interesting facts which ery, charming drives 
i son Square P.O., New Y ork City. will aid you in making a wise va- and lakes and streams 
where the gamey sal. 
cation choice are to be found in mon and speckled 
— rout are tempted 
7. LAKE GEORGE A Summer Paradise 5 
arte Beautiful property about. 100 acres. house Issued by the Delaware & Had- 
a oo and stable: magnificent view; four miles son, the Shortest, Quickest, and : map, booklet 
from Caldwell ; well located. and folders 
+e o CHARLES I. BROOKS. Bronxville, N. Y. Best Linc between New York and 
>. A. W. PERRY, General Manager 
Montreal, and the standard route 65 Commercial Wharf, Boston. Mass. 
es doing 700 business must be sold. Ideal lo- to the Adirondacks. Lake George, JACOBS AUTUMN EUROPEAY 
en buy forty-seven, y | |i] most beautiful of inland lakes, COACHING TOUR 
and Lake Champlain, the magnif- | ,,Avg.22. Ost. Wait and enjoy 
RHODE ISLAND cent, offer attractions no tourist p itinerary—St. _Lawrenc 
should miss. Both are conveni- | ngiish Lakes, rossachs, 
Scottish Nat'l Exhibition, Duk . London 
Island with Club House ently reached by the Delaware & | (Franco-British Exhibits), Holland, Par 
. Hudson trains Rhine River, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
ff P R. (Simplon Pass), Mediterranean Route to 
aconne ol Mailed on receipt of 6 cents postage. | Excellent service. 8 to 15 people. Cost in- 
A. A. HEARD, coaching. Re 
FOR SALE Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. AC TOURS, Rock lem. 
West Island Fishing Club |LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY.| AROUND THE WORLD 
Including East Island. Area of 10 acres in ITIS for travel in the 
poth Large. Tourist ail chief Cities. EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
ouse and Annex. with 8 large bedrooms. ce or 
Good harbor, with 8 feet of water at low tide. | LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) | 112 _N- 19th St. Philadelphis 
peas house, sail and moter, Bente, and 
or private residence, clambake club. or ex- trains iv ; 
carsion resort. Take steamboat from Provi- Baggage (Hold) checked N. Y. to Landon. Summer Camps 
Folders, Tickets, and all information 


dence to Seaconnet Point, and caretaker on 


the island will show at any time. For ap-| A. G. WAND, Agent, 287b Fifth Ave., New York 
pointment address BIRCHMONT CAMPS 


HENRY W. COOKE COMPANY, 


15 Westminster St., Providence, R. I ENGLAND-PARIS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
$250 If you would enjoy camping out by a beae 
VERMONT Ideal inexpensive tiful New Hampshire lake among the mou 
F R t B ] w SHORT outings the Rirchmont 
— , uitoes. Rates reasonable. r. 
or en unga FIELD, East Wolfeboro, N. & 


Eight rooms and bath; fully furnished; $100 VACATION August. Write for 
for season. Mrs. EDWIN MONT HALCYON Cc MP 

DORSET, - TOURS University Travel,20 A GIRLS 
VIRGINIA Trinity Place, Boston In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. 

Summer camp and school. Address The 

Misses Metcalf's School. Tarrytown, N.Y. 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY HOMES |}ONE BOY WANTED CAMP PUKWANA for GIRLS 


Free, handsomely illustrated Register de- to complete a : : New 
scribing Colonial homes; grain, grass F i T | g h | Lake Winnipesaukee Hampshire 
fruit farms; P antations and ore gn rave cnoo White Mountains. Fifth sease® 
lunting preserves in best portions of otate arty sailing October Ist for eight months in | Rowing, swimming, athletics ; instruction 
. H.W. HILLEARY & CO., Charlottesville, Va. Europe. In charge of a Harvard man of long | tional. ‘The Misses Blake, Long Island, N.H 
gxpertence in teaching and in the care of boys. 
School work carried on in connection with YAMP TAHAWUS for Girls, lak 


7 travel and no time lost. For detailed infor- Champlain, N.Y. Horseback riding, moto" 
Tours and Travel mation address 6,349, Outlook. boating, canoeing, tennis. $12.5 ) to $15.00 per 
week. Booklet with views. Miss 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S | SUmmer in Europe | Van Scov, Prin. Sag Harbor 
ing several languages, well acquainted in|‘* 4 RISPONET IN THE PINES.” 
TOUR Att ee traveling, versed in history and archeology, A Dr. Moore has opened a summer @™ 


EXPENSES INCLUDED | wiil take charge of educational tours in the high Adirondacks, where s | oppor: 
on .w special opr 

225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.| V.A. Valente, Via Ludovisi 35, Rome, Italy, tunities for ape generat 
oor interests are offered. [Tutoring if Gesit 
? Investigate TURKEY Gl School of Philosophy accessible 

Are You Going Abroad ? ‘exestisate EGYPT GR eece PALESTINE Rates $8 10 B10 per week. For further inlor 
Economical European Tours. From $120 to “ A series of tours leaving America in | mation address Fittmore Moore, MD. 

$300; sailing from Boston, Republic, Aug. 1, anuary, February and March, 1909. Hurricane. Essex Co., N.} 

28 Shelter St.. New Haven, Conn, 


POPULAR TOURS for 1909 
No vacancies this year. 
Special ‘Terms to Organizers, 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 


Sprapnized and by H. tor Girl 
. Dunning, author of * ‘lo-day on or Gir 

the Nile” and “ To-day in Pales- Camp Eagle Point Stinsos 
tine.”’ The Gime fo your Lake, N. H., White Mts. 
trip is now. ull information of | swimming, etc. S te camp for ” 
H. W. Duoning & Co., 101 Cong’l House, Boston | and childsen’ any tune.  Bookit 


} 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Irave 
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Colorado offers a greater variety of attractions for the sum- 
mer outing than any other vacation place. @ The grandest 
scenery, the purest air, the most invigorating climate— 

@ Yes, beyond doubt, Colorado is the place for a real vacation. 
@ But the pleasure is not all there—for you will find much 
delight in the trip, if you take the superbly equipped 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


or any of the other daily Rock Island trains from ae 
and St. Louis direct to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Summer tourist tickets on sale daily until September 30 


Let us send you “ Under the Turquoise Sky ””—a book as beautiful as its name and 
as interesting as a romance—charmingly illustrated. 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Rock Island Lines 


Room 1769 | — — La Salle Station 


66: ] ] and {1 iss ‘ h R ] 


and Return 


Mrs for first class tickets sold daily to September 30th, from 
Chicago. Return limit October 318. Correspondingly 
_ low rates from other points. Choice of routes going one 
way and returning another. 

— No spot in the world is more attractive than California. 
nso: for a summer outing, more beneficial for those in search of 
LN health, or more inviting to the investor and homeseeker. 

Lal Three trains daily, from Chicago, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. The 
electric-lighted Overland Limited, the electric- 
lighted Los Angeles Limited, and the China & 
Japan Fast Mail—luxurious in every particular. 

W. B. KNISKERN 


Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLORADO Ys THE /PRACE\ | 
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